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A HUNTING STORY. 


NE of the best fellows among the 
() hardy lot who have run the trails 
and paddled the lonely tributa- 

ries of the upper Ottawa was 
Moeran. No bolder sportsman ever 
went into the woods, and few, or none of 
the guides or professional hunters could 
rival his skill with rifle or paddle. The 
tough old “ Leatherstockings” fairly 
idolized him, for he got his game as they 
did, by straight shooting, perfect wood- 
craft, and honest hard work; and most 
of them, while they usually charged a 
heavy price for their services, would 
have gladly thrown in their lots with 
him for an outing of a month or more, 
and asked nothing save what he consid- 
ered a fair division of the spoils. He was 
also a keen observer and a close student 
of the ways of bird and beast. The 
teal pleasure of sport seemed to him to 
lie in the fact that it brought him very 
near to nature, and permitted him to 
pore at will over that marvelous open 
page which all might read if they chose, 
yet which few pause to study. His 
genial disposition and long experience 
made him ever a welcome and valuable 
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companion afield or afloat, and the 
comrades he shot with season after sea- 
son would have as soon gone into the 
woods without their rifles as without 
Moeran. Physically, he was an excel- 
lent type of the genuine sportsman. 
Straight and tall, and strongly made, 
his powerful arms could make a pad- 
dle spring, if need be, or his broad 
shoulders bear a canoe or pack over a 
portage that taxed even the rugged 
guides ; and his long limbs could cover 
ground in a fashion that made the miles 
seem many and long to whoever tramped 
a day with him. 

And this was the kind of man that 
planned a trip for a party of four after 
the lordly moose. Moeran had, until 
that year, never seen a wild moose free 
in his own forest domain, and needless 
to say he was keenly anxious to pay his 
respects to the great king of the Cana- 
dian wilderness. He had been in the 
moose country many times while fishing 
or shooting in the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Mani- 
toba; he had seen the slots of the huge 
deer about pool and stream, on beaver 
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meadow and brule; he had spent more 
than one September night “calling,” 
with a crafty Indian to simulate the 
plaintive appeals of a love-lorn cow ; he 
had heard the great bulls answer from 
the distant hills —had heard even the 
low, grunting inquiry a bull moose. gen- 
erally makes ere emerging from the last 
few yards of shadowy cover, and reveal- 
ing himself in all his mighty strength 
and pride in the moonlit open. More 
than once he had lain quivering with 
excitement and hardly daring to breathe, 
close-hidden in a little clump of scrub, 
about which stretched full forty yards 
of level grass on every side—lain so for 
an hour with every nerve strained to the 
ready, with ears striving to catch the 
faintest sound on the stillness of the 
night, and with eyes sweeping warily 
. over the expanse of moonlit grass and 
striving vainly to pierce the black bor- 
ders of forest, somewhere behind which 
his royal quarry was hidden. Upon 
such occasions he had lain and listened 
and watched until he fancied he could 
see the moose standing silently alert 
among the saplings, with ears shifting to 
and fro and with keen nose searching 
the air ceaselessly for trace of his mortal 
enemy. The occasional distant rattle of 
broad antlers against the trees as the 
big brute shook himself or plunged 
about in lusty strength had sounded on 
his ears, followed by the faint sounds of 
cautiously advancing footsteps seem- 
ingly bent straight toward the ambush. 
Then would follow a long agonizing 
pause, and then asnap of a twig or a 
faint rustling told that the crafty bull 
was stealing in a circle through the 
cover around the open space before ven- 
turing upon such dangerous ground. 
At last a deathlike silence for many 
minutes, and then a faint, far snap of 
twigs and “wish” of straightening 
branches as the great bull stole away to 
ehis forested hills, having read in breeze 
or on ground a warning of the foe con- 
cealed in the harmless scrub. Allthese 
were disappointments, but not neces- 
sarily bitter ones. The long night-vigils 
were after all rarely spent entirely in 
vain, for each brought to him some new 
ideas, or let him a little further into the 
dark mysteries of the great wild world’s 
nightly moods and methods. The skilled 
craft of his Indian “caller ;” thestrange 
voices of the night that came to his ears, 
telling of the movements of creatures 
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but seldom seen or heard by day, were 
full of interest to a genuine woodsman. 
And then the fierce though subdued ex- 
citement of the weird watch for the huge 
beast that never came, and yet might 
come at any moment full into the sil- 
very moonlight from out the black belt 
of silent wood —these were each fasci- 
nating to such a nature as his. But still 
he had never once seen his long-looked- 
for game, though several seasons had 
slipped away and the month of July, 
18—, had come and half passed by. 
Then Moeran got ready his fishing tackle 
and camping gear and vowed to find a 
good district for the party to shoot over 
the coming season, even if he had to re- 
main in the woods an entire month. 
Right well he knew some of the likeliest 
points in New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Manitoba, the eastern portion of the 
latter province being the best moose 
country now available, but none of them 
met the requirements of the party, and 
so he decided to go into northern Ontario 
and prospect until he found what he 
sought. 

In the region of the upper Ottawa 
River, and in the wild lands about the 
Mattawa River and about the lakes 
forming its headwaters, is a country 
beloved of moose. Thither went Moe- 
ran, satisfied that his quest would not 
be in vain. Early in the third week of 
July he and his Peterboro canoe and 
outfit reached the railway station of 
North Bay, on the shore of noble Lake 
Nipissing. While awaiting the arrival 
of the guide and team for the next 
stage of his journey, he put rod to- 
gether and strolled out on the long 
pier which extends for a considerable 
distance into the lake. Reaching the 
farther end and looking down into the 
clear, green depths below, he saw 
watchful black bass skulking in the 
shadows, and lazy pickerel drifting 
hither and thither, in and out, among the 
great piles which supported the pier. 
To tempt a few of these to their doom 
was an easy task, and soon the lithe rod 
was arching over a game black gladia- 
tor and a master hand was meeting every 
desperate struggle of a fighting fish, or 
slowly raising a varlet pickerel to his in- 
glorious death. Intime a hail announced 
the arrival of the team, and after pre- 
senting his captives to the few loungers 
on the pier, he busied himself stowing 
canoe and outfit upon the wagon. 
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Their objective 
point was on the 
shore of Trout Lake, 
a lovely sheet of water 
distant from Nipissing 
about four miles. The road 
was in many places extremely 
bad and the team made slow 
progress, but there was plenty 
of time to spare and about noon they 
reached the lake. The guide, as guides 
are given to do, lied cheerfully and 
insistently every yard of the way, about 
the beauty of the lake, the count- 
less deer and grouse upon its shores, 
the gigantic fish within its ice-cold 
depths, the game he, and parties he had 
guided, had killed, and the fish they had 
caught. He did well with these minor 
subjects, but when he touched upon 
moose and bear he rose to the sublime, 
and lied with a wild abandon which 
made Moeran seriously consider the 
advantage of upsetting the canoe later 
on and quietly drowning him. But he 
was not so far astray in his description 
of the lake. It formed a superb pic- 
ture, stretching its narrow length for a 
dozen miles between huge, rolling, 
magnificently wooded hills, while here 
and there lovely islands spangled its 
silver breast. After a hurried lunch 
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they launched the good canoe, the 
guide insisting upon taking his rifle, as, 
according to his story, they were almost 


certain to see one or more bear. The 
guide proved that he could paddle al- 
most as well as he could lie, and the 
two of them drove the light craft along 
like a scared thing, the paddles rising 
and falling, flashing and disappearing, 
with that beautiful, smooth, regular 
sweep that only experts can give. For 
mile after mile they sped along, until at 
last they neared the farther end of the 
lake, where the huge hills dwindled to 
mere scattered mounds, between which 
spread broad beaver meadows, the 
nearest of them having a pond covering 
many acres near its center. All about 
this pond was a dense growth of tall 
water-grasses, andin many places these 
grasses extended far into the wate~ 
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which was almost covered, save a few 
open leads, with the round, crowding 
leaves of the water-lily. A channel, 
broad and deep enough to float the 
canoe, connected this pond with the 
lake, and, as the locality was an ideal 
summer haunt for moose, Moeran de- 
cided to investigate it thoroughly and 
read such “sign” as might. be found. 
Landing noiselessly, he and the guide 
changed places, Moeran kneeling for- 
ward, with the rifle on the bottom of 
the canoe in front of him, where he 
alone could reach it. “ Now,” he whis- 
pered, “you know the route and how to 
paddle; work her up as if a sound 
would cost your life. I’ll do the watch- 
ing.” 

Slowly, silently, foot by foot, and 
sometimes inch by inch, the canoe stole 
up the currentless channel, the guide 
never raising his paddle, but pushing 
with it cautiously against the soft bottom 
and lily-roots. It was a good piece of 
canoe work, worthy even of Moeran’s 
noted skill, and he thoroughly appre- 
ciated it. By motions of his hand he 
indicated when to halt and advance, 
while his eyes scanned sharply every 


yard of marsh revealed by the windings 


of the channel. Nottheslightest sound 
marked their progress until they had 
almost entered the open water in the 
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center of the pond, and were creeping 
past the last fringe of tall grass. Sud- 
denly Moeran’s hand _ signaled a halt, 
and the canoe lost its slow, forward 
motion. He looked and looked, star- 
ing fixedly at a point some twenty yards 
distant, where the growth of grass was 
thin and short and the lily-pads denser 
than usual, and as he gazed with a 
strange concentration, a wild light 
flashed in his eyes until they fairly 
blazed with exultant triumph. Straight 
before him among the faded greens and 
bewildering browns of the lily-pads was 
a motionless, elongated brown object 
very like the curved back of a beaver, 
and a foot or more from it, in the shadow 
of a clump of grass, something shone 
with a peculiar liquid gleam. It was 
an eye—a great, round, wild eye—staring 
full into his own—the eye of a moose— 
and the curving object like the back of 
a beaver was naught else than the enor- 
mous nose, or muffle, of a full-grown 
bull. Something like asigh came from 
it, and then it slowly rose higher and 
higher until the head and neck were 
exposed, The big ears pointed stiffly 
forward, and the nose twitched and 
trembled for an instant as it caught the 
dreaded taint; then with a mighty 
floundering and splashing the great 
brute struggled to his feet. It was a 
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grewsome spectacle to see this uncouth 
creature uprise from a place where it 
seemed a muskrat could hardly have 
hidden. For a few seconds he stood 
still. 

“Shoot ! Shoot!” 

Moeran simply picked up the rifle and 
brought it level. 

“Load! ’Tain’t loaded—the lever— 
quick !” 

He made no response, merely covered, 
first the point of the shoulder and then 
the ear,and then, as the bull plunged 
for the shore, he covered the shoulder 
twice more, then lowered the rifle, while 
a horribly excited guide cursed and 
raved and implored by turns in vain. 
And just how great was the temptation 
was never known, but it certainly 
would have proved irresistible to most 
men who call themselves sportsmen. In 
speaking about it afterward Moeran said: 
“Tt would have been a crime to have 
murdered the beast under such con- 
ditions, and out of season. I covered 
him fair four times, and could have 
dropped him dead where he stood—but 
we'll attend to them later on.” For there 
were, in all, four moose in the pond, and, 
shortly after the big bull commenced 
his noisy retreat, a tremendous splashing 
and plunging from the other side of the 
pond attracted their attention. They 
turned just in time to see a grand old 


cow and two younger moose struggle’ 


through the last few yards of mud and 
water, and then crash their way into the 
cover at the rapid, pounding trot pe- 
culiar to the species. 

Moeran’s mission had been accom- 
plished much easier than was expected, 
and he certainly had discovered a most 
promising locality for the trip with his 
friends. After a day spent fishing, he 
departed homeward, leaving his canoe 
and camp outfit in charge of the guide, 
whom he also bound by most solemn 
pledge neither to betray the secret of 
the beaver meadow, nor to molest the 
moose himself, before Moeran and his 
friends returned in time for the first 
lawful day. 

The last day of the close season saw 
the party and the guide snugly en- 
camped at a point half-way down the 
lake. His three friends had unani- 
mously agreed that Moeran should have 
the honor of visiting the beaver mead- 
ow first, and alone if he desired. He 
was the surest shot and by far the 
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best hand at this sort of business, and 
he had discovered the moose, while all 
hands knew how keen he was to secure 
a head to his own rifle. So at earliest 
dawn Moeran put lunch and rifle into 
his shapely Peterboro and sped noise- 
lessly away through the ghostly vapors 
curtaining the sleeping lake, and they 
saw him no more for many hours. The 
guide had questioned the others about 
their comrade’s shooting (of his ability 
at the paddle he had somewhat sorrow- 
ful remembrance), and then, strange to 
say, had advised Moeran to go alone. 

“So much more glory for you,” he 
said, “and I’ll look after these other 
gentlemen and give them a day’s fish- 
ing.” But his manner was shifty, and 
Moeran mistrusted him. 

In due time he reached the little 
channel leading to the beaver mead- 
ow, and, as the sun lifted clear of the 
distant hills, he began working his way 
to the pond. He hardly expected to 
find the moose there then, but he had 
made up his mind to steal into the high 
grass and “hide and watch all day, if 
necessary, and, at all events, study the 
thing out thoroughly. As the sun rose 
higher a brisk breeze sprang up, but as 
it came from the woods toward his 
station he did not mind, although it 
would have been fatal to his chance, 
probably, had it come from any other 
point of the compass. Presently his 
nose detected a strong, sickening odor 
of carrion, which, in time, as the breeze 
gained force, became almost overpow- 
ering, and he started to investigate. 
Paddling straight up-wind he came at 
last to a small pool, and the trouble was 
explained. The half-decomposed body 
of a full-growr cow moose lay in the 
pool and Moeran muttered savagely his 
opinion of all such butchery when he 
saw that not even the feet had been 
taken for trophies. Then he poled his 
canoe to the edge of the meadow and 
scouted carefully entirely round the 
open, seeking for any possible sign -of 
the remainder of the quartet. To his 
utter disgust he found the remains of 
another moose, one of the younger ani- 
mals, lying just within the borders of 
the cover, and, as in the other case, the 
butcher had not troubled himself to 
take away any portion of his victim. 
Moeran understood, of course, that the 
guide had played him false, and if that 
worthy had been present he might 
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have seriously regretted his wrong-do- 
ing, for he it was who had guided a 
learned and honorable (?) American 
judge to the sanctuary of the moose a 
month previously, and, for a considera- 
tion of twenty-five dollars, enabled his 
patron to gratify his taste for the sham- 
bles. 

Moeran’s careful search discovered no 
fresh sign, and he made up his mind that 
the two survivors, the old bull and the 
yearling, had fled the scene and had 
probably sought another expanse of 
beaver meadow and ponds the guide 
had mentioned as being about ten miles 
from Trout Lake. Moeran knew that 
some sort of a trail led thither, and he 
resolved to find it and follow it to the 
end and endeavor to locate the moose. 

Of the ensuing long, hard day’s work 
it will be unnecessary to speak in de- 
tail. 

At nine o’clock that night his three 
friends sat near their roaring camp-fire 
on the lake shore, wondering at his pro- 
tracted absence. The guide had turn- 


ed in an hour previous, but the three 
were anxious, so they sat and smoked, 
and discussed the question, piling great 
drift-logs on their fire till it roared 


and cracked in fierce exultation and 
leaped high in air to guide the wander- 
er home. Its long, crimson reflection 
stretched like a pathway of flame far 
over the black waters of the lake, and 
the three sat and waited, now glancing 
along this glowing path, anon convers- 
ing in subduedtones. The lake was as 
still and dark as a lake of pitch, and 
some way the three felt ill at ease, as 
though some evil impended. At last 
the veteran of the trio broke a longer 
silence than usual : 

“Boys, I don’t like this. It’s ten 
o’clock and he should have been back 
long ago. I hope to Heaven “ 

A touch on his arm from the man at 
his right caused him to glance quickly 
lakeward. 

Forty feet from them, drifting noise- 
lessly into the firelight, was the Peter- 
boro, with Moeran kneeling as usual and 
sending the light craft forward in some 
mysterious manner which required no 
perceptible movement of the arms nor 
lifting of the paddle. It was a fine ex- 
hibition of his skill to thus approach un- 
heard three anxious, listening men on 
such a night, for. he had* heard their 
voices good two miles away. His ap- 
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pearance was so sudden, so ghostlike, 
that for a few seconds the party stared 
in mute surprise at the forms of man 
and craft standing out in sharp relief 
against the blackness of the night ; then 
a whoop of delight welcomed him. 

He came ashore, swiftly picked up the 
canoe and turned it bottom upward on 
the sand for the night, carried his rifle 
into camp, then approached the fire and 
looked sharply round. 

“The guide’s asleep.” 

“Oh, he is;——him!” Then he flung 
himself down on the sand. Something 
in his tone and manner warned his 
friends not to talk, and they eyed him 
curiously. His face was white as death 
and drawn with an expression of utter 
exhaustion, and marked with grimy lines, 
showing where rivulets of sweat had 
trickled downward. As they looked, 
his eyes closed ; he was going to sleep 
as he lay. 

Quietiy the veteran busied himself 
getting food ready, and presently roused 
the slumberer. 

“ Here, old chap, have a nip and eata 
bite. Why, you’re dead beat. Where 
on earth have you been?” 

A strangely hollow voice answered : 

“To the back lakes.” 

His listeners whistled a combined 
long-drawn “ whew” of amazement, for 
right well they knew the leagues of 
toilsome travel this statement implied. 

“See anything ?” 

“Wounded the old bull badly, and 
trailed him from the lakes to within five 
miles of here. That cur sleeping yon- 
der sold us; but you hear me!” he ex- 
claimed with sudden fierce energy, “/'// 
get that moose if I have to stay in the 
woods forever!” 

The three looked at him in admiring 
silence, for they guessed that, in spite 
of his terrible day’s work, he intended 
starting again at daylight. In a few 
moments he finished his meal and stag- , 
gered to the tent, and fell asleep as soon 
as he touched his blanket. 

When the party turned out next morn- 
ing the canoe was gone, though the sun 
was not yet clear of the hills. After 
breakfast they started in quest of grouse, 
working through the woods in the direc- 
tion of the beaver meadows, and finding 
plenty of birds. About ten o’clock they 
heard the distant report of a rifle, fol- 
lowed in a few minutes by a second, and 
the veteran exclaimed, “ That’s him, for 
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an even hundred, and he’s got his moose, 
or something strange has happened,” 

At noon they returned to camp laden 
with grouse. No sign of the canoe as 
yet, so they had dinner, and lounged 
about and fished during the afternoon, 
casting many expectant glances down 
the lake for the laggard canoe. Night 
fell, with still no sound or sign of the 
wanderer, and again the camp-fire roar- 
ed and flamed and sent its glowing re- 
flection streaming far over the black 
waste of water. And again the three sat 
waiting. At ten o’clock the veteran 
rose and said, “ Keep a sharp lookout, 
boys, and don’t let him fool you again, 
and I'll getup a royal feed. He'll have 
moose-meat in the canoe this time, for 
he said he'd get that moose if he had to 
stay in the woods forever. He'll be dead 
beat, sure, for he’s probably dragged the 
head out with him.” So they waited, 
piling the fire high, and staring out over 
the lake for the first glimpse of the 
canoe. Eleven o’clock and midnight 
came and went, and stillno sign. Then 
they piled the fire high for the last time 
and sought the tent. At the door the 
veteran halted, and laying a hand on the 
shoulder of his chum, drew him aside. 

“Why, whatever’s the matter with 
you?” 

The old man’s face wore a piteous ex- 
pression, and his voice trembled as he 
whispered : 

“Hush! Don’t let Aim hear you—but 
there’s something wrong. Something 
horrible has happened—I feel it in my 
heart.” 

“Nonsense, man! You're sleepy and 
nervous. He’s all right. Why, he’s 
just cut himself a moose steak, and had 
a feed and laid down - 

The sentence was never completed. 
A sound that caused both men to start 
convulsively tore through the black 
stillness of the night. A_ horrible, 
gurgling, demoniacal laugh came over 
the lake, and died away in fading echoes 
among the hills. ‘“ Woll-oll-all-ollow- 
wall-all-ollow !” as though some hideous 
fiend was laughing with his lips touch- 
ing the water. They knew what it was, 
for the loon’s weird cry was perfectly 
familiar to them, and they laughed too, 
but there was no mirth in their voices. 
Then one sought the tent, but the 
veteran paced up and down upon the cold 
beach, halting sometimes to replenish 
the fire or to stare out over the water, 
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until a pale light spread through the 
eastern sky. Then he too turned in 
for a couple of hours of troubled, unre- 
freshing slumber. 

The bright sunshine of an Indian 
summer’s day brought a reaction and 
their spirits rose wonderfully; but still 
the canoe tarried, and as the hours 
wore away, the veteran grew moody 
again and the midday meal was a 
melancholy affair. Early in the after- 
noon he exclaimed : 

“ Boys, I tell you what it is: I can 
stand this no longer — something’s 
wrong, and we’re going to paddle those 
two skiffs down to the beaver meadow 
and find out what we can do, and we're 
going to start right now. God forgive 
us if we have been idling here while we 
should have been yonder !” 

Two in a boat they went, and the pad- 
dles never halted until the channel to the 
beaver meadow was gained. Dividing 
forces, they circled in opposite directions 
round the open, but only the taint of 
the long-dead moose marked the spot. 
Then they fired three rifles in rapid suc- 
cession and listened anxiously, but only 
the rolling, bursting echoes of the woods 
answered them. 

“Guide, where would he probably 
have gone?” 

“Wa’al, he told you he’d run the old 
bull this way from the back lakes— 
thar’s another leetle mash a mile north 
of us; it’s an awful mud-hole, and the 
bull might possibly hev lit out fur thar. 
Enyhow, we'd best hunt the closest spots 
first.” 

The picture of that marsh will haunt 
the memories of those three men until 
their deaths. A few acres of muskeg, 
with broad reaches of sullen, black, 
slimy water, its borders bottomless mud, 
covered with a loathsome green scum, 
and a few pale-green, sickly-looking 
larches dotting the open—the whole 
forming a repulsive blemish, like an 
ulcer, on the face of the earth. All round 
rose a silent wall of noble evergreens, 
rising in massive tiers upon the hills, 
with here and there a flame of gorgeous 
color where the frost had touched per- 
ishable foliage. Overhead a hazy dome 
of dreamy blue, with the sun smiling 
down through the gauzy curtains of the 
Indian summer. Swinging in easy cir- 
cles, high in air, were two ravens, chal- 
lenging each other in hollow tones, their 
orbits crossing and recrossing as they 
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narrowed in slow-descending spirals. 
“ Look, look at him!”’ 

One bird had stooped like a falling 
plummet, and now hung about fifty 
yards above the farther bounds of the 
muskeg, beating the air with heavy, sable 
pinions and croaking loudly to his mate 
above. Closing her wings, she stooped 
with a whizzing rush to his level, and 
there the two hung flapping side by side, 
their broad wings sometimes striking 
sharply against each other, their hoarse, 
guttural notes sounding at intervals. A 
nameless horror seized the men as they 
looked, Their hunter’s instinct told 
them that death lay below those flap- 
ping birds, and with one impulse they 
hurried round on the firmer ground to 
the ill-omened spot. 

The veteran, white-faced but active 
as a lad, tore his way through the border- 
ing cover first, halted and stared for an 
instant, then dropped his rifle in the 
mud, threw up his hands and exclaimed 
in an agonized voice: 

“Oh, my God, my God!” 

One by one they crashed through 
the brush and joined him, and stood 
staring. No need for questions. Ten 
square yards of deep-trodden, reeking 
mud and crushed grass, a trampled 
cap, and here and there a rag of brown 
duck ; a silver-mounted flask shining in 
a little pool of bloody water; a stock- 
less rifle-barrel, bent and soiled, stick- 
ing upright; beyond all a huge, hairy 
body, and below it a suggestion of an- 
other body and a blood-stained face, 
that even through its terrible disfig- 
urement seemed to scowl with grim 
determination. Throwing off their 
coats, they. dragged the dead moose 
aside and strove to raise Moeran’s 
body, but in vain. Something held it; 
the right leg was broken and they 
found the foot fast fixed in a forked 
root the treacherous slime had con- 
cealed. In the right hand was firmly 
clutched the haft of his hunting knife, 
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and in the moose’s throat was the 
broken blade. The veteran almost 
smiled through his tears as they 
worked to loosen the prisoned foot, and 
muttered, “Caught like a bear in a 
trap; he’d have held his own with 
a fair chance.” Carrying the poor, 
stamped, crushed body to the shade, 
they laid it upon the moss and returned 
to read the story of the fearful battle. 
To their hunter’s eyes it read as plainly 
as printed page. The great bull, sore 
from his previous wound, had sought 
the swamp. Moeran had trailed him to 
the edge and knocked him down the 
first shot, and after reloading had run 
forward to bleed his prize. Just as he 
got within reach the bull had struggled 
up and charged, and Moeran had shot 
him through the second time. Then 
he had apparently dodged about in the 
sticky mud and struck the bull terrific 
blows with the clubbed rifle, breaking 
the stock and bending the barrel, and 
getting struck himself repeatedly by 
the terrible forefeet of the enraged 
brute. To and fro, with ragged clothes 
and torn flesh, he had dodged, the dead- 
ly muskeg behind and on either side, 
the furious bull holding the only path 
to the saving woods. At last he had 
entrapped his foot in the forked root, 
and the bull had rushed in and beaten 
him down, and as he fell he struck with 
his knife ere the tremendous weight 
crushed out his life. The veteran 
picked up the rifle-barrel, swept it 
through a pool and examined the ac- 
tion, and found a shell jammed fast. 

In despairing voice he said, “Oh, 
boys, boys, if that shell had but come 
into place our friend had won the day, 
but he died like the noble fellow he 
was!” 

With rifles and coats they made a 
stretcher and carried him sadly out to 
the lake. 

“He would get that moose, or stay in 
the woods forever /” 














THE VACATION NOTES OF A CANOEIST. 


BY C. BOWYER VAUX. 


city, a regular August hot spell, and 

as Dennett cleared up his desk, 

closed the ledger, deposited it in 
the safe, and left the office for the ferry 
at noon, he felt there were some things 
worth living for,even though it were not 
a vacation, which he was about to enjoy, 
but only one of the seven legal holidays 
with which the business year of New 
York is thinly larded. 

Teachers, ministers, professors and 
some others have vacations, including 
schoolboys and college mex. Gentlemen 
of leisure, either at the top or bottom of 
the scale—millionaires and tramps—are 
in a hopeless minority. Business men 
have only holidays. 

Sutton met him on the pier, off which 
the Lawanda lay at anchor, with her 
mainsail and topsail up, ready to sail. 

Fifteen minutes later, when the yacht 
was beating through the Narrows and 
Pell had the wheel, Dennett’s head ap- 
peared in the companion-way and he 
remarked, “I just feel like giving vent 
to my feelings, relieving the pressure on 
my safety-valve, as it were, by yelling.” 

“Don’t you dare! We are not below 
the Narrows yet, and it would be very 
bad form, with all these yachts and 
boats about us. George is a very in- 
dulgent host and captain, we all admit, 
but there are limits beyond which it 
is not safe to go when aboard a yacht 
which is on the register of three clubs.” 
Sutton winked at Pell. 

“Frank speaks from experience, Toss. 
Last summer he came aboard at Shel- 
ter Island, and while trying to take in 
slack on the jib-sheet, he went over- 
board backwards, and then had the 


| had been a scorching week in the 


cheek to hang his wet clothes on my 
main-boom to dry while we were in 
front of the Manhansett House. He 
took us for a canaler, I suppose. They 
didn’t stay there.” 

“T’m sorry it’s bad form, for a good 
yell would do me good.” 

“Well, just put on the breaks for a 
few minutes till we get below the Nar- 
rows, and then you can ‘holler’ all you 
want to without ruining the reputa- 
tion of the Lawanda. We will be in the 
Lower Bay on the next tack.” 

“Ready! About! Mind your jib-sheet 
— Frank! Dennett, foresail! Be- 
ay!” 

“All fast, sir!” and away went the 
yacht on the port tack for a long board - 
to the Hook. 

“Now, Toss, you can let her go,” said 
the skipper, as he went below, leaving 
the wheel to Frank Sutton. 

Dennett stood up, took a long breath, 
threw up his arms, and gave vent to a 
prolonged and deafening yell. 

“Now I feel better,” he remarked as he 
dropped into a reclining position on the 
cushions in the shadow of the mainsail. 

After dinner the three found com- 
fortable places on deck and were en- 
joying their cigars while watching the 
sun set, when the conversation turned 
to the question of vacations—how and 
where to spend them. 

“What do you consider the best va- 
cation you ever had, Frank?” asked 
George Pell. ’ 

“That would be hard to say, I have 
had so many and such varied ones. It 
all depends on the point of view. For 
fun, I think a trip I took with a college 
chum of mine on a sailing ship from 
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New York to Liverpool stands first. 
We were the only passengers, and were 
twenty-five days at sea.” 

“Were you ever seasick,” 
George. 

“Never. My chum was for one day 
during our voyage back on a steamer 
from London. There is a difference 
between the motion of a sailing vessel 
and a steamer, greatly in favor of the 
former, and I know one is much less 
apt to get seasick on a sailing vessel.” 

“I’m afraid a long voyage like that 
would seem monotonous to me,” said 
Toss Denneti. 

“Very likely. We were hardly more 
than schoolboys, and it was all a new 
experience for us. Notwo days are alike. 
The weather changes, for one thing, 
and then there are interesting sights to 
be seen almost hourly. We passed an 
iceberg, sailed in a fog, saw a live tur- 
tle from Florida in midocean, and wea- 
thered a heavy blow when the sea was 
simply tremendous.” 

“T think I prefer voyaging in a small- 
er craft than a full-rigged ship, and on 
water that has a shore in sight all the 
time. A canoe cruise is my ideal fun 
for a vacation,” said Dennett. 

“Do you remember the first one we 
ever took together, Toss, up the Hud- 
son? George, Toss was then new at the 
business. He didn’t even know the 
relation that exists between a man’s 
stomach and histemper. Whenever he 
got hungry he was cross andcranky, and 
had no idea anything was the matter 
with himself. Well, one afternoon we 
got caught in a heavy shower that 
turned out later to be a steady rain. 
Toss was for camping on a lot of rocks 
under Rockland Mountain, miles from 
anybody or anywhere, but I finally got 
him into a brick kiln near Croton Point, 
where the men treated us well and were 
glad to have us. 
our heads and plenty of fire before 
which to dry our clothes and cook our 
supper. After supper Toss was very 
genial and entertaining, and after that 
I never let him go hungry. As soon 
as he got cross I stopped, no matter 
where we were, went into camp and 
filled him up.” 

“IT never knew before why it was you 
were so willing to cook on that trip. I 
must have had an awful temper.” 

“Do you remember the clambake at 
Cotuit, Frank, the summer we had our 
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canoes at Osterville,” said George, 
“when we had the upset race ?” 

“Very well, and I believe you won it. 
But the fun came in, Toss, when we 
loaned our canoes to a couple of boys, 
who were perfectly delighted to try 
their chances at the same game for a 
prize the ladies put up. We were up to 
the upsetting trick, George and I, and 
had won prizes at our club regattas. 
We got in, of course, after the turnover, 
from the side. The crowd on shore got 
a tip from us that the boys would cause 
no end of fun, and they did. At the 
signal, over went the canoes in fine 
style, and, as the boys tried to right 
them and get in, over and over they 
rolled. Then they tried the ends, with 
no better success. Finally one of them 
took the painter in his teeth and swam 
for the line, winning the race by thus 
towing his canoe over.” 

“What did you do when you were 

a schoolboy, Toss, in your summer vaca- 
tions?” 
“JT spent them on my grandfather’s 
farm. An uncle of mine sometimes took 
my brother and me on his sketching 
trips tothe mountains. He was an artist. 
These excursions generally included a 
trout-stream, and were always in pleas- 
ant places, such as only an artist knows 
how to find. We boys fished while he 
sketched. He taught us to enjoy nature, 
not by anything he said, exactly, but, 
somehow, we caught it from him, who 
so thoroughly enjoyed outdoor life. 
Sometimes our trips were tramps from 
one settlement to another, through the 
woods, over mountains, or up brooks. 
At other times we would do our travel- 
ing on a buckboard. It was a desire to 
get back toa little of this sort of life that 
interested me in canoeing after I went 
into business, and since that I have noth- 
ing but canoeing holidays to record.” 

“Frank, you said awhile ago that the 
success or failure of a vacation depended 
on the point of view. Which did you 
mean ?” 

“Well, I once started out for a week’s 
walking trip in the White Mountains 
with a party, which included two ladies. 
We walked less than two miles, pretty 
much ‘did’ the region, Mt. Washington 
and all, and it cost me, individually, over 
seventy dollars. As a pleasure trip it 
was a success, as a walking trip it was 
a failure, and from a money point of 
view it was ridiculously extravagant for 
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me, and therefore bad. I can go canoe- 
ing three months and live well for 
seventy dollars, and get three months’ 
fun instead of a week’s for the money.” 

“Hotels, watering places, European 
trips, vestibule trains and other luxuries 
are beyond us, you see, George. When 
Frank and I do get a few days away 
from the everlasting grind, we have to 
hit upon something that comes cheap 
for our fun and recreation. I had great 
fun on one vacation, when I worked my 
passage home loading bricks.” 

“You didn’t do it for fun, did you ?” 
asked George. 

“Not exactly. Merely to get home 
again. I happened to be in Plymouth, 
the town of 1621 fame, on a visit to 
some friends during one of my college 
vacations. An old school chum and I 
were having alazy, quiet time of it, with 
a little boating, swimming and walking 
to keep us from utter stagnation, when 
we were invited to join a party of eight 
fellows who had chartered a small 
schooner for a week’s trip to Mount 
Desert. We accepted on condition that 
the expenses should not be heavy, and 
that we be allowed to contribute our 
share to the general fund. 


“The Emma T. was our ship, at ten 
dollars a day—a dollar a head for each 
one of the party—and we were to ‘find 
ourselves’ and the ship’s company, con- 
sisting of Captain Nightingale and his 


steward, Herring. Stores were pur- 
chased and the hold cleaned out and 
fitted with bunks, and then we set sail. 
The first day out two of the fellows were 
very seasick and wanted to go back. 
They were urgent about it, and a com- 
promise was effected at the suggestion 
of the captain, which was to run in to 
Owl’s Head, secure a pilot, and take the 
inside passage along the coast of Maine. 
This we did. It was a charming trip. 
But the change of route cost money and 
time. We spent a day at Bar Harbor— 
this was years before it became fashion- 
able—and started back for Plymouth. 
Then the trouble began. We had a 
succession of fogs and head winds, and 
the week was up before we got to Rock- 
land. More than half the company 
were in business, and consequently 
could not overstep the limits of their 
vacations. The captain was consulted. 
He agreed to give up the charter at any 
time the men wished to leave. As a 
result seven of them took the steamer 
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from Rockland to Boston, and three of 
us stayed aboard and agreed to help 
load a cargo, unload it, and sail the 
schooner till we got back to Plymouth. 
The captain was to furnish grub. We 
had no money left for anything. At Yar- 
mouth, in Portland harbor, we three 
put on a cargo of brick. Then we 
pumped every two hours, as the upper 
seams were open and the heavy load 
made them leak. Fortunately we had 
good weather, or we never would have 
reached South Boston, where we dis- 
charged the bricks and then sailed for 
Plymouth. We were gone, in all, about 
three weeks, and I give you my word 
the last week we lived on Indian meal 
mush, smoked herring and tea sweet- 
ened with molasses, and not another 
thing. The captain did not believe in 
Delmonico fare for his crew. I could 
write a book about that tripalone. We 
had no end of small adventures. It was 
hard work and poor fare, but we really 
enjoyed it, and I wish you could have 
seen our hands when we got back from 
the brick-handling and pulling on hal- 
yards and sheets; they were as tough 
as leather, and I really believe we could 
have picked up live coals without being 
burned.” 

“Well, you have had some queer ex- 
periences,” remarked George. 

“JT move we adjourn,” said Toss. “TI, 
for one, am ready to turn in, although in 
so doing we will have to leave this lovely 
moonlight, the pleasant breeze and the 
charm of listening to Frank’s musical 
voice.” 

The next morning a plunge over the 
side in the clear, salt water, and a sun- 
bath on deck after it, put the company 
in fine spirits for the day’s sail, and they 
went down the companion to breakfast 
as hungry as bears. 

The Lawanda sailed out past the 
Hook and stood down the coast toward 
Long Branch, with a fresh sea breeze 
abeam. The lines were brought out 
and Toss and Frank were eager to see 
who would hook the first bluefish. At 
noon they had a light lunch on deck, and 
as the breeze was failing, the yacht was 
put about and headed for home. Then 
a lazy feeling came over the men, and 
they lounged on deck aft, neglecting 
the lines, and gave themselves up to 
the simple enjoyment of living. 

“You still do some canoeing, though 
you are married,” remarked George, 
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who was steering, to Toss, who was 
almost asleep on the cushions near him. 

“Do you attend the A.C. A. meets?” 
asked Frank. 

“The canoe meets now, to my think- 
ing, are not what they were in the early 
days,” said George. “Then we really 
had camp life and freedom ; cooked our 
own meals, wore old clothes, went fish- 
ing and cruising, and the racing was 
only an incident.” 

“My dear fellow, you perhaps are 
not aware of it, but your yacht has 
spoiled you for canoe fun,” said Frank. 

“ Well, perhaps, but I believe I should 
enjoy a cruise down some pleasant river 
with two or three good fellows just as 
much as ever I did. Now at the meets 
there must be a caterer, hotel accom- 
modations near by for the cousins and 
aunts — the sisters and mothers are 
actually in camp. One has to wear 
good clothes all the time, or be consid- 
ered disreputable. I think I have at- 
tended my last meet. The meets are 
too popular. There are too many in 
camp. - A man can’t make the acquaint- 
ance of two hundred fellows in two 
weeks. Instead of one jolly camp-fire 


in the evening, around which all gather, 
each one knowing everybody else, as in 
the old days, now there are half a dozen 
every night in different parts of the 


camp. The camp is too large, with a 
mile of shore to walk over to see all the 
boys. A fellow may be in camp sev- 
eral days, actually, before you meet him. 
Then, just: think of it, every mother’s 
son of them comes to camp with a trunk. 
Visitors’ day is an abomination, when 
the camp, canoemen and their canoes 
are actually on exhibition for the bene- 
fit of the idle curiosity of a couple of 
thousand farmers, more or less. Then 
there is a ball given at some hotel in the 
neighborhood, and the entire camp goes 
to it. The next thing we know, the fel- 
lows will be taking dress suits to the 
meet to make evening calls in. I don’t 
like it. There are no more midnight 
jokes played, no more impromptu cir- 
cuses, no more entertainments originat- 
ed and carried through by and for the 
canoemen.” 

“T can’t agree with you, George. Of 
course I go to the meets torace. I don’t 
like to cook my own meals, though I 
can do it when necessary, as you know.” 

“And I go for recreation pure and 
simple, and I take my wife, too, and she 
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enjoys it. I am nota racer like Frank. 
I would be, no doubt, if I had the time 
and could win prizes as he does. When 
I get a week away from business, or at 
most, two, I want all the time there is 
for pleasanter occupations than stewing 
over a hot and smoky fire and swinging 
a greasy dish-rag.” 

“You must admit, George, the camp 
site is a lovely one—trees, fields, a 
pretty shore, clear water, mountains in 
the distance, and everything one can 
think of to make it charming to an 
over-tired city chap. The swimming 
paddling and sailing are fine, and there 
are hundreds of lovely places near by 
to cruise to. The food at the mess 
shed is good, well cooked and whole- 
some. The camp is easy to reach. 
Leaving New York at night, you are 
there early the next morning.” 

“You are right, Frank. Is there 
anything prettier to see than a canoe 
sailing race, with twenty or thirty flyers 
init? As for the camp-fires, I can al- 
ways find a lot of acquaintances at any 
of them, and I don’t feel obliged to go 
to one every night. I like to meet 
some of the old fellows every year. 
Even you, George, must admit that 
some of your warmest friends you have 
met canoeing. Still, I don’t blame you. 
Could I afford a yacht, I’m afraid my 
affection for the meets would slowly 
wane, and that my vacations would be 
spent on the Sound, or cruising down 
East.” 

“T know, of course, that a new set 
of fellows come to the meets each 
year,” said George. “I mean chaps 
who have never been before, and as it 
is all new to them (if they meet some 
of the old fellows who will show them 
the ropes), they have a glorious time. 
But I don’t make acquaintances as eas- 
ily as I formerly did, and so I don’t 
care much about meeting the young 
fellows who have only just joined. It 
must be the new blood in any organiza- 
tion that keeps it alive, and I, for one, 
am glad the A.C. A. keeps getting in 
new members faster than the old ones 
die or drop out.” 

“Dinner’s ready, sir,” said the stew- 
ard. All went below and the sailing- 
master took the wheel. Before the 
meal was finished the yacht reached 
her moorings; the holiday was over, 
and all three had arranged to reunite at 
the annual canoe meet. 
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SADDLE 


AND SENTIMENT. 


BY WENONA GILMAN, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HIS MASTER’S WORK, 
**So lonely ’twas that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be.” 
— Coleridge. 


SSANY thousands of 
leagues westward 
from the States 
lies a small group 
of islands whose 
shores are washed 
by the blue waves 
of the Pacific. 
There Nature, as 
if in mockery, has 

showered her fairest gifts with lavish 
hand. The skies are a more beautiful 
blue, the flowers and foliage vie with 
the rainbow in their many and varied 
tints, the verdure seems to surpass the 
emerald in color, and soft breezes, laden 
with perfume, are wafted from the 
purple-hued mountains. Fragrance and 
beauty abound, and 
‘* Every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 

Hidden away among the hills, as if 
shrinking from the glorious light of day, 
lies the leper colony of Molokai, the 
plague spot of this fair universe. There 
are gathered together hundreds of poor 
wretches, doomed to a living death by 
the most awful scourge ever laid upon 
humanity. Isolated by sternest decree 
from all their kind, except such as are 
similarly afflicted, in many cases unable 
to move hand or foot to help them- 
selves, dependent upon others for the 
most simple offices, dead yet living, liv- 
ing yet dead, their sufferings recall the 
horrors of the Inferno. 

Yet even in this lazaretto Christian- 
ity has found a foothold. Two small 
churches point their steeples heaven- 
ward, one a Protestant, presided over by 
a native pastor, a leper himself, the other 
erected by the Church of Rome. But 
all creeds seemed forgotten by the 
sparse handful of noble men and wo- 
men who, the great “world forgetting 
by the world forgot,” have devoted their 
lives to benefit the poor maimed and suf- 
fering wretches around them. Every 


moment of their time is occupied with 
deeds of mercy. 

On the seaward side of the little 
chapel stands a small cottage occupied 
by the latest accession to this noble 
band of missionaries. It is but barely 
furnished. Its only occupant eats the 
common food of the lepers and busies 
himself among them from morning until 
night, performing the most menial and 
loathsome offices with his own hands, 
patient, gentle to all, neglecting no effort 
to ameliorate even in the slightest de- 
gree the soul-sickening suffering that 
prevails all around him. 

No one knows his religion and no one 
asks, for the purity of the life, devoted 
as it is to humanitarianism, is beyond 
question, 

In this heart-breaking task he contin- 


- ues day after day. Should illness come, 


there is no one to care for him save 
the helpless sufferers. His hair, once 
black and glossy as a raven’s wing, is 
thickly streaked with gray; his once 
erect carriage somewhat bent; his 
smooth-shaven, olive-skinned face worn 
and weary, but through it all shines forth 
the steadfast resolve to follow as near 
as poor humanity may in the footsteps 
of the great Master, “ The Man who died 
for men.” 

There, cut off irretrievably from all 
his kith and kin, seeking to do only such 
good as he may to his suffering fellow- 
men, cheerful, uncomplaining, he is 
waiting for the great end, and when a 
new grave is made beneath the panda- 
nus tree by the little church among the 
hills, the spice-laden breezes will bear 
aloft a universal prayer for him whom 
we have known as Rudolph Liitzow. 

* * * * * 

His mother’s sudden death, something 
like three months after Virginia Orms- 
by’s departure for Europe, had left Liit- 
zow, it seemed to him, utterly alone in 
the world. A few days of deep cogita- 
tion, a few inquiries and preparations, 
and his mind was settled. His business 
was closed out, his favorite Burgundy 
was presented to a friend, his racing 
stable sold at auction, and in less than a 
fortnight he was standing on the deck 
of a Pacific steamer bound direct for 
Honolulu. 


To be completed in October. 
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HOW WE WENT BLUNDERING., 


BY JEAN PORTER RUDD. 


E_ started from 

Florence, a par- 

ty of four—a 

Pen, a Kodak, a 

Guide-book and 

a Small _ Boy. 

We went to 

see tombs and 

marshes—Etrus- 

can tombs in cer- 

tain old Etrus- 

can cities, and 

the low-lying marshes along the sea- 
coast between Leghorn and Rome. 

We had been reading Dennis’ “ Etru- 

ria,” thrusting our fancies back into 


a perspective of three thousand years - 


against a bewitchingly vague back- 
ground of yet remoter antiquity. We 
had read Quida’s “In Maremma,” car- 
ing little for the fantastic story, but very 


much for the vivid descriptions of marsh 
and sea and sky ; of wild, waste spaces, 
and the loneliness of moor and shore. 
For, despite her exaggeration and lurid- 
ness of fancy, Ouida, of all writers, best 


renders the feeling of Italy. She is a 
colorist, and Italy is all color and at- 
mosphere. 

Our one intense desire was to go 
astray on the moor, to lose ourselves 
on a wide, lonely, wet marsh and to 
stumble unexpectedly into an undiscov- 
ered Etruscan tomb. We, too, would 
like to see the body of some long dead 
Lucumo fall away into dust before our 
very eyes at the sudden inrushing of 
the outer air, to enter a tomb that had 
never been entered before, to note in the 
very places where an ancient race had 
laid them —the cups and lamps of gold, 
the casques of bronze, the wreath of leaf- 
gold on the warrior’s brow, jars and 
vases of black earthenware, candelabra, 
amulets, coins and scarabei, and the con- 
vex mirrors of polished metal marvel- 
ously engraved. 

From Florence to Poggibonzi, Kodak 
was enthusiastic. The camera was 
perched in the car window, ready to 
“snap” now at a picturesque town like 
Monte Lupo, which seems to be tum- 


bling down the mountain side ; again at 
a group of women washing their linen 
in the Elsa, anon at farm-laborers in 
the fields. 

Pen remonstrated: “Are you sure 
your plates will hold out?” 

Kodak smiled trustingly. ‘“ Plenty 
for five days’ trip and to spare,” she an- 
swered, “snapping’’ off Pen, who sat 
next to her with Guide-book in hand, 
studying Orario. 

It was a half offense to find a possible 
innand atempting hotiunch. This was 
in no wise like tumbling into a tomb ; 
but we were soon besieged by would-be 
charioteers desirous of conveying us into 
the solitudes of the hills. It isamazing 
how anxious they were to serve us — at 
their own exorbitant price. 

With a friendly red-bound Bzdecker 
in hand, Guide-book felt able to cope 
with them. After much haggling — too 
much — she and they agreed upon asum, 
and exultingly she “fell to” upon the 
smoking 7isotto. 

We were to drive to Volterra in two 
small carriages, stopping an hour in San 
Gimigano by the way. The men disap- 
peared—a handsome and wily young 
one, an ugly and still wilier old one— 
whispering apart in a way which should 
have warned us. The drive to San Gimi- 
gano was beautiful, and the town itself 
one of the most picturesque in Italy; but 
ours is a tale of blunders, and we have 
no time to speak of medizeval cities. 

Kodak still continued her distracting 
“snaps” at everything along the road. 
Snap! snap! went the camera joyfully, 
and then there soon followed a wail as 
Kodak exclaimed, “ My plates are a// 
finished !” 

Pen and Guide-book and the appre- 
ciative Small Boy looked aghast. We 
carried that camera tenderly, like a 
baby, for the succeeding five days. 
There was not an hour, nay, not a mo- 
ment, when we did not sigh for a cam- 
era. This group or that tower or this 
pathetic beggar child we simply must 
have for illustration, said Pen; but alas! 
our blundering had begun. We had no 
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more plates. Kodak was pathetically 
subdued. Her cognomen seemed no 
longer apt. Verily, the fates, which 
presided over our trip after tombs 
and marshes, must have laughed into 
malignant, ill-fitting sleeves. 

As a matter of course, the first thing 
to which we were attracted in San Gimi- 
gano was the great well in the center of 
the public square. We rushed toward 
it, leaned over it, loved its deep, still, 
mysterious waters. We wondered at 
the thickness of its walls, at its limpid 
depths and its expanse ; it went off into 
illimitable space—in other words, it 
seemed to us that it must spread itself 
out under the whoie extent of the stone- 
paved square. Here came the village 
wives to fill their great copper water- 
jars and hear a bit of village gossip ; 
hither come at eventide dark -eyed 
maids to view the reflection of their 
flashing eyes in the cool water - pool 
and to listen — perhaps unwisely. We 
were lost in poetic reverie — when flip, 
flap, flop, went something into the well. 

We feared at first it might be 
Small Boy himself —he has a habit of 
flopping— but no! It was only our 
trusty Bzedecker, that had been con- 


signed to Small Boy’s keeping —on/y 
the faithful guide which was to cicer- 
one us through the labyrinth of tombs 
and marshes, which henceforth we must 


penetrate without aclue. Now it was 
Guide-book’s turn to feel that her cog- 
nomen was also a misnomer. What 
should we do with Small Boy? Shake 
him or drown him? Small Boy wav- 
ed one leaf aloft triumphantly in the 
air—all that was left to us, left of our 
Bedecker. The one leaf told of San 
Gimigano. We felt we knew more than 
Beedecker himself of San Gimigano. 

We watched the luckless volume part 
and disintegrate and float away, under 
the stone-hearted, stony-paved piazza, 
on the waters of the vasty deep. 

Small Boy lifted up his voice : 

“T hate San Gimigano!” 

Kodak laughed and held the baby 
camera securely in her arms. To her 
mind even those inapropos hogs on 
whom she had wasted our last shot had 
been avenged. 

Perhaps you think we had already 
been away from home a week — but no! 
It was only the afternoon of the day we 
left Florence. 

All San Gimigano went afishing in 
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the well, while we went sight-seeing 
through the town. We found thirteenth- 
century towers and medizval palaces, 
and frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli. They 
found nothing, and we left them afish- 
ing when we came away. 

Guideless and in unfamiliar country, 
we were like leaves in a storm. Now 
appeared before us our handsome Jehu, 
fair-browed and sly. He bowed before 
us, cap in hand. 

“Would the Signora permit him to re- 
turn to San Gimigano? Something or 
other very pressing was to occur that 
evening which might alter the whole 
course of his future life.” 

We felt as though we were listening 
to a novel. 

“But his cousin, a far finer fellow than 
he, with a much stronger horse, would 
be overjoyed to serve the illustrious 
Signor at the price agreed upon.” 

It all sounded fair ; but Italy is full of 
specious promises. 

Guide-book hesitated. 

“One man and one horse are as good 
as another,” she supposed, wishing she 
were not the leader of the party. 

epee i ge smiled, shuffled about 
a bit and made a further demand. 

“ 7f the.Signora would not mind, she 
would, perhaps, have the gentelezza to 
pay him and the old man their share 
now.” 

“No!” Guide-book would not. “She 
would pay all at the end of the journey.” 

“Just as the Signora will!” said Jehu. 
“Tt would be a kindness —that is all.” 

Guide-book is pitiably weak-minded 
and she succumbed, paying finally two- 
thirds of the whole fare to the departing 
charioteers, with the understanding that 
no more than the remaining one-third 
should be required of her at the end of 
the route. 

All seemed fair, but she climbed into 
the vehicle beside the Small Boy, with 
inward misgiving. 

We had thought to teach Volterra 
before dusk, but for five interminable 
hours we pursued that misleading road. 
Grim Volterra frowned upon us from 
her steep chalk cliffs to the right, giving 
the impression of absolute isolation. We 
were on the road to Volterra— surely we 
must be, for over all the cold, sad, lonely 
landscape no other such winding chalk 
ribbon could be discerned. But how the 
road wound and wound and looped itself 
up and away from every rock and knoll, 
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from every cliff and precipice, each loop 
seeming to twist us still further away 
from Volterra! Our only fear was that 
we should never arrive; but arrive we 
did, to find a stately, stone-built city so 
thoroughly akin to its native hills that 
it might almost have been hewn out of 
the living rock. 

In the moonlight it was solemn, majes- 
tic, with a certain stern grandeur and 
proud reserve like the high Alps when 
they wrap themselves away in the iso- 
lation of their mountain mysteries. I 
am bound to say that Volterra is more 
commonplace by day. 

Over our hot supper we confessed that 
we had been over-reached. Experience 
costs dear. Guide-book groaned: 

“Another time I should know bet- 
ter. Why did I pay the lion’s share for 
the shortest and easiest part of the trip ?” 

Ignominiously we decided to add a 
generous “ mancia ” to the price agreed 
upon. 

“We will make them understand that 
it is generosity, pure generosity. There 
is not a bit of justice about it,” we re- 
iterated. 

Flanked by the Small Boy and with an 
harassed consciousness of knuckling to 
imposition, Guide-book sought the men 
in their special domain, a large room 
near the kitchen, where they were smok- 
ing cheerily after their supper of polenta. 
They rose at her approach, and then 
Guide-book delivered an oration upon 
injustice, the point of which was quite 
lost upon them, even if they compre- 
hended it. 

“You remember we bargained for 
so much?” she asked, when at last her 
breath was spent. 

Her own particular driver bowed be- 
fore her and answered with winning 
Italian courtesy : 

“ As the Signora will. We demand 
nothing. We will hold by the bond.” 

Guide-book thrust the fee, which add- 
ed a fourth to the whole price, into his 
hand and felt herself amply avenged by 
his look of delighted surprise. 

We slept and fared well in the remote 
town, far from the rail and farther still 
from the onrushing movement of this 
nineteenth century, and tried to see the 
city wisely. We asked for a guide. Just 
ourluck! There had been one ; for many 
years a cicerone had existed—too many 
years it proved, for he died two days 
before our arrival. 
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“Of course he did !” commented Pen, 
tersely. 

Guide-book has a firm conviction that 
the Volterra cicerone, his life, his work 
and his death, was a pure fiction of our 
informant, invented on the spot in a 
good-natured effort to make us feel 
happy. 

We persevered and found some tombs, 
but swept and garnished for the inspec- 
tion of tourists; they seemed like mu- 
seums on a limited scale. The tombs 
were foo ready for us, altogether too 
pre-arranged. 

Corragio! There were still the marsh- 
es, and among them we might find a 
tomb or two all our own, like the Vol- 
terra cicerone. 

We struck the railway two hours be- 
low Volterra and spun down to Gros- 
seto, along the Genova-Roma line. 

We had reached the marshes at last ; 
but could these be the marshes we had 
come to see?——low-lying stretches of 
fertile plain, with occasional breaks be- 
yond, giving glimpses of the sea—en- 
trancing glimpses of wide blue waters 
and of distant ships, like white-winged 
birds on the horizon. 

With Bedecker in the well and our 
heads filled with Ouida’s poetic fancies, 
we were disappointed to find Grosseto a 
thriving town. There were cabs at the 
station, convenient but commonplace. 

We drove to the “ Stella,” stayed there 
ten minutes and walked away with dig- 
nity, while all the hotel people—even to 
the boots—gathered at the door to watch 
us depart. 

To begin with, they overcharged us, 
and then were uncourteous and disoblig- 
ing. We started out to seek another 
hotel, and the proprietor sent the porter 
with us to show the way and carry our 
hand-bags. 

But he whispered to him first, and 
remembering the drivers of San Gimi- 
gano, we distrusted whispers. 

Alas! we soon learned that there was 
not another hotel in town, or if there 
were, no one could tell us of it. 

The “Stella” porter conducted us to 
one of the lowest sort of “trattorie,” a 
combination of café and wine-shop fre- 
quent in Italy and patronized by the 
great unwashed. It was impossible for 
us to cross the threshold, and we waxed 
wroth. 

Now we understood the whispering. 
Mine host of the “Stella” thought we 
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should be forced to return, but his reck- 
oning was at fault. 

Guide-book crossed the street to a 
bright little pharmacy to make inqttries. 
Besides the “Stella”—‘“our unlucky 
star,” as Small Boy called it — hotel 
there wasnone. We stared at each other 
aghast. What should we do? Go back? 

It was nearly ten o’clock; we had 
been traveling for two days; we were 
far from the station; there was no con- 
veyance ; there would be no train to 
take us “anywhere” until after mid- 
night; to get “anywhere” we must 
needs spend the night in a railway car- 
riage. 

Meanwhile things had been a little 
bit Ouidaish, after all. 

That wine-shop into which we peeped 
had been filled with rough, fierce-eyed 
men drinking and gambling. They had 
glared at us across the threshold, and we 
had noted the palid faces, meager forms 
and air of wretched, fever-conquered 

hopelessness. 
' We walked to the station behind the 
crestfallen porter, who led the way. It 
was Ouidaish still, that long, smooth, 
white road, gleaming in the moonlight, 
and the white vapory mists rising from 
the marshes like beckoning wraiths. 

We laughed, remembering the advice 
of friends, “ Do not allow yourselves 
to get over-tired or chilled; never be 
out when the mists are rising; drink 
hot, very hot, coffee, tea, and take plenty 
of quinine.” 

We were fatigued to the point of ex- 
haustion, chilled to the marrow of our 
bones. We had not tasted food for 
hours ; hot coffee was a myth and qui- 
nine was an unknown quantity. 

We looked for Musa, moving across 
the moors in her straight, clinging gar- 
ments of white lamb’s wool, and for 
Saturnino, her father, fierce mountain 
brigand with a price upon his head. 

We compromised by keeping our an- 
ger hot, and found a keen sense of the 
ludicrous as efficacious as quinine. 
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“Two tombs and only one marsh!” 
was Pen’s doleful comment. 

Kodak hugged her camera 
marched on with never a word. 

“Etruria with the sepulchers left 
out!” said Guide-book. 

“ And the Maremma with the marshes 
left out!” added Pen. 

“ And hotels with the hotel left out!” 
capped the Small Boy. 

We reached the station at last, feed the 
porter generously, and sent him back to 
his “ padrone ” with a courteously sting- 
ing message. 

All the station and buffet people 
gathered at the doorway spellbound by 
our unwonted eloquence. They sym- 
pathized with us loudly and deeply, as 
Italians always will to your face. 

How their dark faces gleamed and 
their eager eyes flashed! 

We began to feel sorry for the porter, 
who looked like a “star” that had fallen 
and been trodden under foot. 

We dined well and afterwards dozed a 
little in the station waiting-room, and at 
half-past midnight took the train for Pisa. 

“Pisa!” sniffed Kodak; “to go 
through ancient Etruria and away 
down into the Maremma, only to reach 
Pisa — two hours from Florence !” 

It does seem roundabout when you 
think of it. 

But oh, such a delight it was to enter 
a comfortable hotel, sup or breakfast— 
which you will —off bread and butter 
and good Vienna beer, then to sleep, 
sleep during four luxurious hours. 

Our blundering journey was at an 
end. Not quite! 

They had over-charged us at Grosseto, 
and sacrificing ourselves to the sublime 
cause of justice, we had rushed away 
from that iniquitous city in the solemn 
stillness of the night. 

Pisa was friendly, courteous, charm- 
ing. But when we looked at the bill— 
verily mine host of the “Stella” was 
avenged. Our only consolation is that 
he will never know it. 


and 























BALLADE OF THE YACHT. 


WEET Eos dons her blossom-broidered gown, 
- Whose rath, green bodice with the dew is dight; 
The clang and clash of brazen bells the town 
Awake from drowse and dream to love and light. 
His vigil ends the owl on lonely height ; 
The soon-ris’n Nimrod pipes the am’rous quail ; 
The ’prisoned bird sings in its gilded gaol ; 
And wheels of Commerce ’gin another day. 
The sun-imps dance upon its reefless sail, 
And with the wind the yacht goes down the bay. 








At zenith-height is Phoebus; in her crown 
The Day sees sheep and shepherd stretched outright 
Deep in their quiet nooning on the down, 
And dappled kine breast-high in waters white. 
The wanton, purple passion-flow’rs invite 
Each passing bee across the trellised pale ; 
With cloth spread in the bosky intervale 
The brookside angler lunches, cares away ; 
The booming waves intone a stentor wail, 
And with the wind the yacht goes down the bay. 


Still at the wheel remains the boatswain brown, 
When golden stars peep through the roof of Night ; 
In murky shade the distant headlands frown, 
And raven rooks shriek on their homeward flight ; 
Abroad is Cynthia, unveiled and bright, 
With silvern douceurs for the hill and swale; 
The tavern host commends the evening ale, 
And slattern wives go gossiping. ‘The spray 
Of sea-salt waves flies in the gentle gale, 
And with the wind the yacht goes down the bay. 
Prince, close your book upon the idle tale ; 
Romance is cheap, and Fantasy is frail. 
At Dian’s court there homage is to pay. 
Come! She attends upon its glist’ring trail, 
And with the wind the yacht goes down the bay. 


Epwarp W. BARNARD. 

















Dat were a 

- mighty ugly fall,” said 
an old negro, who was bending over the 
figure of a man lying face downward 
on the turf beside a country road in one 
of the Northern States. Near by a fine 
sorrel horse, struggling frantically to re- 
gain its feet, showed clearly what the 
trouble was. 

Receiving no reply to his question, 
the old fellow turned the body to a 
more comfortable position, disclosing a 
badly scratched face, and hastened, as 
fast as rheumatism would permit, to the 
only habitation in sight—a large, old- 
fashioned house situated on very high 
ground and surrounded by a grove of 
trees—from which he presently returned 
with atin pail of water and a flask of 
brandy. Kneeling beside the body, he 
endeavored to force a few drops of the 
liquor between the tightly closed lips, 
which he finally succeeded in doing, 
when, with a deep sigh, the eyes of the 
man opened and he looked up into the 
anxious face of the old negro in a puz- 
zled way. 

“ Dere, now, yer’s actin’ like er gennle- 
man,” said the latter. “It’s mighty 
lucky for yer dat yer hoss didn’t trow 
yer down de road er piece, kase dere 
hain’t many folkses what comes dis yere 
way, an’ yer mought ha’ ben lyin’ dere 
a long while widout no one ter ’sist yer. 
Yer feels better now, doan’ yer, sah ?”’ 

The man nodded assent, for he was 
unable to speak, and the old negro con- 
tinued : 

“T were settin’ on de po’ch yender, 
smokin’ m’ ole corncob, when I t’ink I 
hearn de soun’ ob er hoss’s feet comin’ 
down de road like time. I come roun’ 
de corner ob de house, an’ dere, suah 
nuff, I seen yer ridin’ mighty reckless- 


massa ? 








like, kase dis yere ole road’s.chock full 
ob holes. I were watchin’ an’ ’mirin’ 
de way yer hoss were a-carr’in’ hisself— 
kase ise bery fon’ ob hosses, sah—when 
Isee de brute fall an’ trow yer cl’ar 
ober his haid. Den I hustled down yere 
ez fas’ ez I cud; kin yer stan’ up, sir ?” 

By this time the stranger had recov- 
ered his power of speech, and thanked 
the kind-hearted old man for his assist- 
ance. 

“T am afraid my ankle has received a 
severe strain, Uncle,” said he. “See 
how it has swollen! May Itrouble you 
to cut away my boot ?” 

When this was done, and the pain had 
been somewhat allayed, the man turned 
his attention to his horse, whose efforts 
to stand were pitiful to see. 

“Poor old Dick!” said he. “Will you 
examine him and see if he also has re- 
ceived a hurt, Uncle ?” 

The old negro tenderly felt of one of the 
creature’s forelegs, which had an ugly 
cut at the knee, and returning shortly 
to where the owner was anxiously 
awaiting his report, said in a solemn 
voice, “I’se feared his laig’s done 
gone broke, sah, an’ it’ pears to me how 
he won’t nebber stan’ on it no moah!” 

Frederick Moulton (for such was the 
stranger’s name) thanked him, and with 
a sorrowful look at his horse, limped 
to the house with the negro’s assistance, 
and was shown to a lounge in one of 
the rear rooms, upon which he sank in 
a spiritless way. The old man made 
a further examination of the bruised 
ankle, and gave as his opinion that “ it 
war er bad t’ing, but he t’ought it ’d be 
bery much better nex’ day, ef Massa 
Frederick wouldn’t try ter move ’roun’ 
none.” 

After he had applied such simple 
remedies as his meager stock afforded, 
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he set about preparing supper, and 
shortly brought some deliciously fried 
ham, with hot biscuits and a cup of 
strong coffee. Having partaken of 
these, the injured man felt much re- 
freshed and strengthened, and when 
the remains of the meal had been clear- 
ed away, said he thought if he could 
sleep a little, it would do him good; so 
the old man left the room, closing the 
door after him. 

In about an hour the sufferer awoke 
to see the old fellow standing beside the 
lounge, shading a candle which he held, 
and peering anxiously into the face of 
his patient. ‘“ Howyer feels now, sah?” 
asked he. 

Moulton assured him he felt very 
much better, but that his ankle was 
stiff and painful. “ Uncle,” said he, “I’m 
rather curious to know how you happen 
to be living here alone in this great 
house in such an out-of-the-way place.” 

“T hain’t ’sac’ly alone, sah, kase old 
Bruce libs yere wid me.” 

“Who is old Bruce?” 

“Why, he’s Massa Griswol’s dawg. 
I’ll call him,” and going to the rear door, 
he shouted, “hi, you Bruce! come yere 
an’ show de gennleman what er fine ole 
purp y’is.” 

Pretty soon the old man returned 
accompanied by an immense English 
mastiff, whose broad chest and strong 
limbs showed him to be amply able to 
attend to any one incautious enough to 
prowl about the grounds bent on mis- 
chief. 

“So that’s Bruce, is it? Give me 
your paw, sir!” The great creature 
put a clumsy paw, covered with mud, 
upon Moulton’s knee. “ He’s a beauty, 
Uncle; but don’t you feel lonely for 
some one to talk to beside old Bruce?” 

“Vas, sah ; I does feel kinder peery- 
like, speshially when de nights am long 
an’ dere hain’t no moon; but I reckon 
I hain’t gwine ter be lonely much long- 
er, kase I’se er ole man, sah—seventy- 
foah year ole nex’ fall. Ole massa 
(dat’s Cunnel Griswol’), he’s been daid 
"bout ten year now, an’ it ’pears how I 
cain’t git ober missin’ him an’ Massa 
Jack. Massa Jack were de Cunnel’s 
brether, sah.” 

“Who were Colonel Griswold and 
Mister Jack—where did they come 
from?” inquired Moulton. 

“Why, yer see, massa, dey wuz f’m 
Souf Carliny; dey come up yere jes’ 
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arter de wah. I uster t’ wuk for de 
folkses what libbed yere, an’ when dey 
sol’ d’ ole place ter de Cunnel an’ his 
brether, I stayed right yere wid dem. 
Yer nebber see nuffin’ like de way dem 
two gennlemens lubbed each udder. 
Ki-yi! Dey wuz jes’ like er couple ob 
young wimmen folks. De Cunnel (he 
were de olest ob dem) uster say his 
br’er Jack were de only gal he ebber 
set er heap on, an’ I guess Massa Jack 
’'d sed de same t’ing ’bout de Cunnel ef 
enybody ’d axed him.” Here the old 
man’s thoughts seemed to have wan- 
dered far away, for he said nothing 
more for several minutes, and when he 
finally spoke, started abruptly, saying 
apologetically : 

“’Scuse me, massa; I clean forgot 
*bout yer. Seems how I wuz libbin’ 
once moah in d’ ole times. Yer wanter 
know sumpin’ ’bout d’ ole Cunnel, doan’ 
yer? Well, I'll tell yer, but I hain’t 
nebber tole .no one ’bout dis yere, an’ I 
cain’t tell yer now, ‘less yer promise yer 
won’t tell no one ontwel dis ole man’s 
daid an’ gone.” 

Moulton readily gave the promise, 
and the old man went on, “Yer see, 
when d’ ole Cunnel died, ‘peared how 
Massa Jack nebber gwine smile no 
moah. One day he says ter me, ‘’Lije 
(dat’s my name), I cain’t stan’ dis yere 
nohow. I’se gwine t’ leabe dis mis’ble 
ole place, but I wants you t’ stay yere 
and kinder look arter t’ings. Yer kin 
keep Bruce’ (de ole feller warn’t nuffin’ 
but er pup den) ‘for comp’ny, an’I’ll see 
dat yer has wot money yer needs ter 
keep you’sef, but I’se boun’ t’ leabe dis 
yere ’s soon ’s I kin. Dere hain’t no 
moah joy in my life sence br’er Frank 
lef’ me.’ 

“T done my bes’ ter keep de pore 
man f’m goin’, but ’twarn’t no use, kase 
when one ob dem Griswol’ folks made 
up dere min’ to do er t’ing dey done it, 
an’ no Carliny mule warn’t moah sot. 
So I ses, ‘ Bery well, Massa Jack, I’ll do 
jes’ wot yer wants,’ an’ he tole me go 
put his t’ings into his trunk. I cried er 
heap when I wuz doin’ it, but I kep’ a 
comfortin’ myse’f by sayin’, ‘P’r’aps 
he’ll cum back;’ but I hain’t nebber 
seen him sence de day he sed good-by 
ter me down t’ de kyars when I went ter 
tote his carpet-bag. He ain’t daid, 
kase now an’ den he sen’s me some 
money and ses he’s feelin’. right smart, 
but dat he ain’t gwine t’ come back 
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yere, kase he cain’t stan’ er sight ob de 
ole place. 

“’*Bout er month arter he went away 
he sent me er letter sayin’ dat he didn’t 
need er lot ob de t’ings what was in de 
house, an’ so he hed sol’ some ob dem 
to er man what would call for dem in 
er few days. Suah nuff, ’twarn’t long 
’fore I hearn er cart stop down by de 
gate, an’ pretty soon er man come 
’roun’ an’ says, ‘Ole man, is dis whar 
Mister John Griswol’ uster lib?’ I tole 
him yes, an’ he ses, ‘I bought er lot ob 
t’ings and yere’s er order for ’m, ’an’ wid 
dat he han’s me er paper what wus writ 
by Massa Jack ; so I ses, ‘ All right,’ an’ 
he toted away er lot ob de fixin’s from 
de house. 

“Arter he’d went, seemed how I 
wanter cry powerful bad, so I jes’ 
chucked myse’f down under one ob d’ 
ole trees out dere an’ let de cry out. 
Fus’ t’ing I know, dat purp Bruce come 
‘long an’ I felt him lickin’ tm’ face, jes’ 
like he wanter say, ‘Doan’ cry, Lije; 
me’n you'll be fren’s.’ SoI felt how I 
didn’t need guv up yet. Sence dat 
day me’n de purp’s been jes’ like dere 
wuz two’n us. I talks ter him "bout de 
Cunnel an’ Massa Jack, an’ he wags his 
tail an’ looks at me ’s dough he know 
all bout it.” 

“But you haven’t told me how the 
Colonel came to die—what was the mat- 
ter with him?” Moulton asked. 

“Shot !” said the old man, solemnly. 

“Shot! ” said Moulton in an aston- 
ished voice ; “why, I thought you said 
he came North after the war, Uncle!” 

“Yes, sah, he did. He warn’t shot in 
de wah. Yer see, it was dis yere way : 
De two gennlemens wuz a-settin’ in de 
nex’ room (dat’s de lib’ry) a-smokin’ an’ 
chattin’ like dey allers did, when Massa 
Jack he ses, ‘Hark! T’ink I hear some- 
body comin’ up de drive! Lije, go see 
who ’tis.’ 

“’Fore I cud git dar, comes er mighty 
loud crack on de doah. I ’bout jumped 
er mile high, kase I hadn’t hearn no one 
on de front po’ch. Den I see Massa 
tg jump up an’ come acrost de floor 
ike er streak, wid his face kinder red- 
like. He allers looked dat way when he 
wuz mad. Yer nebber see nuffin’ like 
de temper dat man had. He wuz ez 
kin’ ez er woman t’ me, but anyt’ing like 
dat ugly clip on dedoah wuz like techin’ 
er match to er kaig ob powder. I see 
sumpin’were gwine happen pretty quick, 
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so I hustled to de doah, an’, drawin’ de 
big bolt, trowed de doah wide open, an’ 
ses, ‘What you ’uns want a-trying’ ter 
bus’ dis yere doah down ?’ 

“De man on de po’ch were a whoppin’ 
big feller, wid er slouch hat pulled down 
ober his eyes, an’ ses to me iner rough- 
like voice, ‘Silence, you dawg! How 
dast you speak like dat tome?’ ’Fore 
I cud say anyt’ing, Massa Jack’s voice 
soun’ right back ob me: 

“¢ Pardon me, sah, but who dares talk 
like dat at my doah?’ 

““T do, Jack Griswold,’ says the big 
chap, an’ I means ter do sumpin’ ’sides 
talk ’fore I leab dis yere house t’night. 
P’rhaps, dough, you’n de Cunnel hain’t 
quite ready ter see me?’ 

“Massa Jack gabe er start when he 
see de man, as dough he knowed him, 
an’ ses, in er col’, sarcasm way, ‘On de 
contrary, I’se much pleased ter see yer. 
It’s ’bout time we received er visit from 
you.’ At dis de big chap’s eyes blaze 
like er couple ob spa’ks, but he didn’t 
say nuffin’, and Massa Jack ses, ‘Do me 
de fabor to come in an’ ’xplain yerse’f.’ 

“Wid dat de man comes er slouchin’ 
in ’s dough he don’t hardly like ter, an’ 
I shet de doah arter him. Massa Jack 
went to de lib’r’y, and, stannin’ at one 
side, ses, ‘Be kin’ nuff to go in.’ Den 
Massa Jack follers him, and I come back 
into dis room, where I allers uster stay. 
I was a-settin’ yere t’inkin’ bout de 
man, an’ wonderin’ who he wuz, when I 
hearn his voice talkin’ out powerful 
loud-like. I crep’ down de hall and lis- 
sened. Seems, dough, de man were 
gettin’ mighty mad, jedgin’ f’m de way 
he war talkin’; he were er reg’lar fire- 
eater, for suah! I waited er minit at 
de lib’r’y doah, case Massa Jack ’r de 
Cunnel want me quick, an’ fus’ t’ing I 
knowed, de man brang his fis’ down on 
de table, an’ I hearn him say, ‘I’se 
come yere t’ settle dis t’ing t’night, an’ 
to offer you ’uns de sa’sfaction yer 
deman’s. I doan’t keer what de we’pons 
is; yer kin suit yers’fs ’bout dat, but I 
trus’ yer won't lose no time "bout it.’ 

“Den I hear de Cunnel say, ‘I have 
waited er long while for dis time t’ cum, 
an’ you may res’ assured dat I'll lose 
no time in settlin’ de matter. I’se sorry 
to say I cain’t pervide no secon’ for yer, 
kase dere’s no one yere but my brether 
an’ er ole servant of ours, so you'd bes’ 
go back to de city an’ ’range a meetin’ 
whar you'll be sure ob habin’ fair play.’ 
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“<T hain’t no fear "bout habin’ fair 
play when you’n and yer brether are 
yere, kase I knows yer to be hon’ble 
men, an’ as for er secon’, ye doan’t need 
bother ’bout no secon’ for me—I’ll fight 
yer widout no one to ac’ as m’ secon’, 
an’ de sooner its ober wid de better; 
please be so kin’’s to get t’ings ready 
immejiately.’ 

“*“Bery well,’ ses de Cunnel, ‘it shell 
be as yer wish.’ 

“«’'T’ank yer,’ I hearn de man say. ‘ Wid 
yer permission Ill wait yer on de po’ch ;’ 
an’ wid dat I hearn er match strike, an’ 
pretty soon he come out smokin’ er cigar, 
ez cool ez er cucum’er. 

“« Here, nigger,’ ses he t’me, ‘open 
dat doah, an’ be quick "bout it, too.’ 

“Dat man were de ornariest cus I 
ebber see. I ‘low I didn’t like t’ be 
spoke to dat way, kase Massa Jack ’n 
de Cunnel nebber speak ter ole ’Lije 
so; butI open de doah widout sayin’ 
nuffin’, dough I wanter sass him power- 
ful bad. 

“Pretty soon de Cunnel poke his haid 
out’n de doah and say, ‘’Lije, go to my 
room ’n brang me dat walnut case what’s 
on my shavin’ stan’.’ 

“'M’ heart come up in m’ throat when 
de Cunnel ses dat, an’ I ses t’ him, 
‘Please ’scuse me, massa, but dere ain’t 
gwine be no shootin’, is dey ?’ 

“<«P’r’aps,’ ses de Cunnel, ‘but neb- 
ber min’ dat now—gw’on up an’ get me 
dat case.’ 

“Un’er ord’nary succumstances I 
wou’dn’t ha’ dast ter ax de Cunnel no 
sech question, but I feel so onhappy-like 
dat Iclar forgit myse’f. I know ’twarn’t 
no use foolin’ roun’ none when he talk 
dat way, so up I goes to his room an’ 
brang down what he wanted. I ’spect 
sumpin’ gwine happen, kase dat box had 
er pa’r ob mighty fine doolin’ pis’ls in it 
what I had offen cleaned for ole massa. 
Dey wuz all silber-like on de butt, an’ 
had de fambly name cut on de side. 
Massa Jack and de Cunnel wuz crack 
shots, an’ I ’low if dere wuz gwine t’ be 
some shootin’, dat man ’d git plunked for 
suah, fust t’ing he knowed. Why, sah, 
I’se offen ’n offen seen de gennlemens 
shootin’ at er ma’k wid dem same pis’ls, 
an’ dere warn’t nuffin’ lef’ ob de bullseye 
when dey was troo. De Cunnel were a 
pertickly good shooter, an’ I’se seen him 
hit er ca’tridge shell off’n de top ob a 
bottle jes’ es slick es b’ar’s grease. 

“ Arter I gin de box to de Cunnel he 
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ses t’ me, ‘Jes’ step to de doah and 
show de gennleman in,’ 

“T went to de doah, an’ dere was dat 
man a-leanin’ ’gin one of de pos’s, an’ I 
seen he wuz er lookin’ at sumpin’ in his 
han’. T’inks I tomyse’f, ef you ’uns got 
any will ter make, better be gittin’ at it, 
kase yer’s gwine ter git plunked ’fore 
yer gits out’n dis yere scrape. I tole 
him dat the Cunnel war waitin’ for ’m 
in de lib’ry, an’ he trowed de butt of his 
cigar ’way an’ walks in es solemn es er 
owl. Guess he war cooled off some by 
dat time. 

“*Well,’ ses he to de Cunnel, ‘so we’s 
gwine ter shoot, is we? Dat suits me 
’sackly.’ 

“De Cunnel looks at him in er dang’r- 
ous kinder way, an’ han’in’one ob de pis’ls 
ter him, ses, ‘Do me de fabor ter’samine 
dat. I has others ter han’, if yer perfers 
not ter use dis yere.’ 

“De man tuk it an’ looked it all ober 
keerfully, ’s dough he’s uster han’lin’ 
pis’'ls all de while. ‘ T’ank yer,’ses he ; 
‘dis will do bery well. Ef yer doan’t 
min’ I'll jes’ try it ‘fore dis little 
onpleasantness c’mences.’ 

“Massa Jack look at his brudder ’s 
dough de man try some kin’ ob funny 
bizness, but de Cunnel nebber move er 
mussle ob his face; he jes’ han’ de 
powder-flask an’ de capsan’ bullet-pouch 
to de man, keepin’ his eye on him all de 
while, an’ ses, ‘By all means,’ an den 
leaned back inter his easy cheer wid dat 
same look onter his face. 

“De man he keerfully loaded de pis’l, 
an’ stannin’ at one en’ ob de room, tuk a 
good look ‘long de bar’l, what he had 
p'inted at er little chiny ornyment on 
de mantelpiece, an’ fore I knowed wot 
wuz gwine happen, bang! she went, an’ 
de pieces ob de ornyment flew all ’bout 
de room. De bullet made er ugly hole 
in de wall jes’ back ob whar de ornyment 
hed stood. 

“T looked at de Cunnel, but you’d 
tought he war ’customed ter habin’ 
folkses ’stroyin’ his prop’ty right ‘fore 
his eyes, kase he kep’ a-lookin’ at de 
man. I reckon de man t’ought he’d skeer 
de Cunnel by showin’ him what a crack 
shot he war, but he didn’t know de Cunnel 
’s well ’s I did, ef he ’spose dat ’d skeer 
him. De Cunnel ses, ‘Are yer satisfied ?’ 

“*«Perfeckly,’ ses de man ; ‘ she shoots 
kinder straight, doan’ she? It only 
‘mains to ‘range de res’ of de t’ings an’ 
hab dis yere matter settled.’ 
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“Well, dey ’cided ter. fight out dere 
un’er de trees, an’ arter de pis’ls wuz 
loaded de Cunnel ’scused hisself, an’ 
sayin’ dat he had sumpin’ ’tickler t’ say 
ter Massa Jack, dey went out inter de 
hall an’ stayed dere *bout ten minnits. 
When dey cum back, I see dey had ben 
sayin’ good-by, by de looks ob dere 
faces. Den de Cunnel say, in his dig- 
n’fied way, ‘I’se ready, sah.’ 

“ By dis time it war gettin’ pretty dark, 
but dey tuk off der coats an’ paced off de 
dis’ance. Deycudeas’ly see each udder 
by dere w’ite sh’t-fronts, spite ob de da’k, 
so dey stood up an’ got all ready. I 
couldn’t stan’ it no longer, an’ cries out, 
‘Oh, Massa Frank, doan’t do it, doan’t do 
it! Ef somebody got ter be shot, shoot 
ole ’Lije !’ 

“ De Cunnel look at me kin’er sorry- 
like and ses, ‘Doan’t, ’Lije! Yer ole 
marster needs all de firmness he kin git 
now, an’ yer’ll make his arm onstiddy.’ 

“Den I felt ’shamed, an’ axed him t’ 
forgib me. He hel’ out his han’ an I tuk 
an’ kissed it. By dis time de man war 
gittin’ sorter impashunt, an’ axed dat de 
*fair might go on. Den Massa Jack ses, 
‘Are yer ready ?’ Dey bofe ses ‘ Yes,’ an’ 
Massa Jack ses: 

“<QOne, two, t’ree—fire !’ 

“Bofe pis’ls seem ter go bang toged- 
der ; an’ jes’ den er ole screech-owl what 
war settin’ in one ob de trees let out er 
mos’ awful squawk. I didn’t ’member 
nuffin’ for er minnit ’til I hearn de Cun- 
nel gib er groan an’ fall back, droppin’ 
his pis’l on de grass. Massa Jack an’ 
me grabbed him ’fore he teched de 
groun’, an’ de Cunnel ses, ‘Jack, ole 
man, I t’ink I’m dyin’. He zs a good 
shot—I’m—I’m hit in de chest ;’ an’ 
den he ’gan coughin’ an’ coughin’, an’ 
de blood were comin’ out’n his mouf. 

“Massa Jack were a-cryin’ like his 
heart were broke, but he ses t’me, ‘ ’Lije, 
go’n see if de man is badly hurt, while 
I gits Br’er Frank inter de house.’ 

“T’d ben watchin’ ole massa so close 
dat I didn’t see what happened to de 
man, but I went down whar he war 
lyin’ on de grass. I bent down ober him, 
an’ yer nebber see sech er look on enny 
man’s face. His eyes wuz wide op’n 
an’ stary, an’ de pis’! wuz hel’ in his 
han’ so tight, it seem dough he nebber 
lef’ go. I lissened t’ see ef he war 
breavin’, but couldn’t hear er soun’, an’ 
den I knowed dat he war daid. I tore 
open his ves’ dere in.de dark, an’ struck 
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er match ter see whar de bullet hed hit 
him. Dere was dat great, roun’ hole in 
his sh’t buzzom, jes’ like de one in the 
lib’ry wall, an’ I see dat de Cunnel had 
plunked him right troo de heart. I felt 
so skeered dat I didn’t know what ter 
do; seems, dough, I nebber forgit dem 
eyes ob de man’s—all de while, when 
I’se out in de groun’s arter dusk, I t’ink 
I see stary eyes lookin’ at me out’n 
ebery bush, an’I has ter yell like er 
Injun for ole Bruce t’ cum an’ tek keer 
ob me. 

“ Arter I see I cain't do nuffin’ for de 
man, I crep’ back to de house wid’ m’ 
heart breakin’ for sorror at dat night’s 
bizness. I don’t know why de gennle- 
mens fit, kase I didn't know much ’bout 
dey’s lifes ; but ’t seems ter me it mus’ 
ha’ ben sumpin’ pretty portant, ter 
make de man ac’ de way he did. 

“TI went inter de house ez sof’ly ez I 
could, so’s not ter ’sturb Massa Frank, 
an’ lissened. Bimeby I hearn er groan 
from de Cunnel’s room upstairs, an 
goin’ up, I see Massa Jack kneelin’.’side 
de Cunnel’s bed, wid his haid berried 
in de pillers, cryin’ mighty hard, an’ 
de Cunnel’s. han’ res’in’ lovin’ly on his 
haid. I see dat Massa Jack ’d done 
what he could ter make de pain better, 
but dere warn’t no use tryin’ ter do 
nuffin’, kase I knowed bery well dat er 
man wid er ugly big hole like dat troo 
him couldn’t lib,nohow. Debullet f’m 
de man’s pis’l hed struck a match-box 
what war in de Cunnel’s ves’ pocket, 
an’ glanced ’side so dat it went troo his 
lungs, or ole Massa wouldn’t nebber hab 
talked no moah. I were stannin’ by de 
fut ob de bed, when de Cunnel opens 
hiseyesan’ses, ‘’Lije, yer ole marster’s 
dyin’; yer mus’ tek good keer ob Br’er 
Jack, an’ doan’t forgit dat whatebber 
yer does for him yer does for me, 
kase, arter all, we’s "bout. de same 
pusson, eh Jack?’ Massa Jack only 
sobbed harder ’n ebber at dis, an’ de 
Cunnel ses ter me, ses he, ‘I’ve ranged 
dat you shell hab some money ter keep 
yer, case yer ebber sh’d leabd’ ole place, 
but I hope yer’l! ’cide ter stay.’ I tole 
him how I lubbed him ’n Massa Jack, 
an’ dat I wouldn’t nebber feel happy 
arter he lef’ us, an’ dat seem t* chirk 
him upa bit. Jes’ den I hearn er pat, 
pat, comin’ ‘long de hall floor, an’ dere 
were dat ole purp Bruce.” 

Here the old dog looked up at ’Lije 
and wagged his tail as though he under- 
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stood perfectly what had been said, and 
wished to corroborate that part which 
related to himself. 

““Ts dat Bruce?’ ses de Cunnel. 
‘Come yere, ole feller, an’ bid yer mars- 
ter good-by.’ Bruce crep’ ober ter de 
bed, ’side Massa Jack, an’ ’gan ter lick 
de Cunnel’s han’. I seen de pore crit- 
ter’s eyes, an’ dey seemed dough he 
were a-cryin’ too. 

“ Den de Cunnel gib er groan, an’ ses, 
‘Jack, ole man, brace up; I knows its 
hard for us t’ pa’t, but I knowed ’twere 
gwine ter happ’n like dis, an’ its jes’ ’s 
well dat my life sh’d be given to defend 
de honor ob de Griswol’s as in any other 
way.’ Massa Jack raise his haid out’n 
de pillers, an’ ses, ‘Why, oh why, didn’t 
yer let me fight him, Frank? I'd rather 
er t’ousand times ’twas me lyin’ dere dan 
you!’ ‘Tut, tut, man!’ ses de Cunnel, 
“twuz my place, as de haid ob de fam- 
bly, ter ’venge our pore sister’s def, an’ 
I wouldn’t hab tings changed f’r de 
worl’. I has er ’quest ter make ob ye, 
Jack, an’ dat is dat yer’ll hab me ber- 
ried un’er de stones ob de wa’k what 
goes ’roun’ de house. Dat’s a queer 
ting to ask, I knows, but I’se off’n 
tought I’d like ter be berried dere. 
An,’ Jack, I won’er if dat feller hed er 
pictur’ ob Sis in his pocket—I’d like 
bery much t’ see her face ’gain ’fore I 
die. Will yer see, boy?’ 

“We ’ranged tings so’s de pore ole 
Cunnel ’d be comf’ble whilst we wuz 
gone, an’ den Massa Jack ’n me sor- 
ro’f’ly lef? de room an’ hurried to whar 
de man’s body war lyin’ dere under de 
trees. I had d’ole stable lamp, an’ Mas- 
sa Jack looked ter see ef de pictur’ what 
ole massa wanted war dere. Suah nuff, 
in de man’s inside pocket, jes’ ober whar 
his heart war, wuz er fotergraf ob er 
lady, but ’twuz all smeared wid blood, 
an’ where de face hed oughter ben was 
a big hole, where de Cunnel’s bullet hed 
gwine an’ tuk away deman’slife. Mas- 
sa Jack sobbed er little when he seen 
de pictur’, but put it back in de man’s 
pocket. He tole me tek hol’ an’ holp 
tote de body to de house. We laid it 
on de sofy in de lib’ry, an’ Massa Jack ’n 
me went upsta’rs ’gin. 

“Massa Jack tole de Cunnel why he 
doan’t brang de pictur’, an’ de Cunnel ses 
dat p’r’aps it’s better so. Well, sah, we 
’uns sat by de ole Cunnel’s bed f’r "bout 
er hour, feelin’ ’s dough our hearts w’d 
break, when de Cunnel teched Massa 
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Jack on de haid, and. ses, in er sort er 
weakish voice, ‘De en’ ’s comin’, Jack. 
Raise m’ haid er little. I feel how I 
wuz chokin’,’ Massa Jack stoop ober 
him an’ whisper in his ear, an’ de Cun- 
nel whisper sumpin’ back t’ Massa Jack, 
an’ den, fore we know’d it, wid er terri- 
ble sigh ole massa’s life lef’ his pore 
body !” 

At this point in his narrative poor old 
’Lije turned his head away and wept 
bitterly, nor could Moulton see his grief, 
unmoved. He averted his gaze, and 
after a considerable effort managed to 
control his emotion, but did not im- 
mediately resume his former position. 
The window by which he lay overlook- 
ed the scene of that fatal duel of which 
he had just heard, and he fancied he 
could see the combatants standing there 
in the moonlight, with the Colonel’s. 
brother and old ’Lije intently watching 
the grim spectacle. 

He was aroused from his reverie by a 
movement on the part of his companion, 
and turning his head, observed that the 
old negro had resumed his chair, but 
was staring blankly into space, as 
though his thoughts were far away. 
Moulton spoke to him kindly, and the 
old fellow started to his feet with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“Well, Uncle, do you feel like telling 
me the rest of your story?” 

“Yas, sah; only dere hain’t much 
moah ter tell. I got er pick an’ spade 
an’ we tuk up de flagstones ob de wa’k, 
an’ I dug two grabes dere, cryin’ all de 
while I wuz diggin’. Den we wropped 
de Cunnel’s body in de close off’n his 
bed, an’ Massa Jack, wid er trem’lin’ voice 
an’ stoppin’ all de while ter wipe away 
de tears, read de berrial pra’rs out’n de 
’Piscopal book, an’ we gently laid de 
Cunnel in de grabe. Den we berried de 
man, arter Massa Jack hed tuk his 
watch an’ papers out’n his pockets. 
When all hed ben done, Massa Jack 
say de’d hab ter leab me ter fill in de 
grabes, kase he couldn’t stan’ it no 
longer. No more could I, but I swal- 
lered er big lump what was chokin’ in 
my troat, an’ arter Massa Jack ’d gwine 
inter de house, I shoveled in de dirt as. 
tend’ly es I cud, an’ put back de flag- 
stones. All de while I were doin’ it I 


kep’ a-cryin’, an’ de purp kep’ a-whinin’, 
an’ arter I got trooI jes’ lie down by 
massa’s grabe, and didn’t nebber want 
ter git up no moah, De purp laid his- 




















SHORE-BIRD 
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UT into the cold, gray mist, into 

the fog and spray, into the dim- 

ness of dawn, we followed the 
crooked, stony path from the 

village to the sea. We crossed a field of 
tangled briars and weeds, soaking our 
leggins with the heavy dew, and bend- 
ing past a row of little fishermen’s huts, 
came out upon the shore. Around us 
the brown sands, strewn with shells, 
seaweed and stranded drift— for the 
tide was near the end of the ebb 
—seemed to stretch endlessly away 
through the vapor. The spires and 
roofs of Milford were hidden, and only 
the ghostlike form of old “Stratford 
Light” stood out in the distance to mark 
the western end of the curving line of 
trees and brush that follow the banks 
of the Housatonic to its mouth. To the 
eastward a two-mile strip of level shin- 
gle skirted the coast, running far out to 
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sea, and on this pool-paved strand in- 
numerable shore-birds, when the tide 


went out, flocked to feed. As the rising 
water drove them landward, they would 
come sweeping in with the gulls and 
terns to wing up the inlets and creeks 
that crawl through the meadows. 

“Pete,” our English setter, sniffed 
the morning air with eagerness, eyeing 
us impatiently while we paused to slip 
in shells. He was longing to course out 
over the beach after a bunch of ring- 
neck plover huddled by the edge of a 
tide-left shallow, but he caught my eye 
and subsided reluctantly, crouching at 
my feet. How cautiously he sneaked 
after us when we crept down the shore, 
knowing well he would have no part in 
the sport that day, save to fetch in the 
dead birds like the sterling, good re- 
triever he is! 

Then they all rose, sounding a shrill 
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stood perfectly what had been said, and 
wished to corroborate that part which 
related to himself. 

““Ts dat Bruce?’ ses de Cunnel. 
‘Come yere, ole feller, an’ bid yer mars- 
ter good-by.’ Bruce crep’ ober ter de 
bed, ’side Massa Jack, an’ ’gan ter lick 
de Cunnel’s han’. I seen de pore crit- 
ter’s eyes, an’ dey seemed dough he 
were a-cryin’ too. 

“ Den de Cunnel gib er groan, an’ ses, 
‘Jack, ole man, brace up; I knows its 
hard for us t’ pa’t, but I knowed ’twere 
gwine ter happ’n like dis, an’ its jes’ ’s 
well dat my life sh’d be given to defend 
de honor ob de Griswol’s as in any other 
way.’ Massa Jack raise his haid out’n 
de pillers, an’ ses, ‘Why, oh why, didn’t 
yer let me fight him, Frank? I'd rather 
er t’ousand times ’twas me lyin’ dere dan 
you!’ ‘Tut, tut, man!’ ses de Cunnel, 
‘’twuz my place, as de haid ob de fam- 
bly, ter ’venge our pore sister’s def, an’ 
I wouldn’t hab t’ings changed f’r de 
worl’, I has er ’quest ter make ob ye, 
Jack, an’ dat is dat yer’ll hab me ber- 
ried un’er de stones ob de wa’k what 
goes ’roun’ de house. Dat’s a queer 


ting to ask, I knows, but I’se off’n 
tought I’d like ter be berried dere. 
An,’ Jack, I won’er if dat feller hed er 
pictur’ ob Sis in his pocket—I’d like 
bery much t’ see her face ’gain ’fore I 


die. Will yer see, boy?’ 

“We ’ranged t’ings so’s de pore ole 
Cunnel ’d be comf’ble whilst we wuz 
gone, an’ den Massa Jack ’n me sor- 
ro’f’ly lef? de room an’ hurried to whar 
de man’s body war lyin’ dere under de 
trees. I had d’ ole stable lamp, an’ Mas- 
sa Jack looked ter see ef de pictur’ what 
ole massa wanted war dere. Suah nuff, 
in de man’s inside pocket, jes’ ober whar 
his heart war, wuz er fotergraf ob er 
lady, but ’twuz all smeared wid blood, 
an’ where de face hed oughter ben was 
a big hole, where de Cunnel’s bullet hed 
gwine an’ tuk away deman’slife. Mas- 
sa Jack sobbed er little when he seen 
de pictur’, but put it back in de man’s 
pocket. He tole me tek hol’ an’ holp 
tote de body to de house. We laid it 
on de sofy in de lib’ry, an’ Massa Jack ’n 
me went upsta’rs ’gin. 

“Massa Jack tole de Cunnel why he 
doan’t brang de pictur’, an’ de Cunnel ses 
dat p’r’aps it’s better so. Well, sah, we 
‘uns sat by de ole Cunnel’s bed f’r ’bout 
er hour, feelin’ ’s dough our hearts w’d 
break, when de Cunnel teched Massa 
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Jack on de haid, and. ses, in er sort er 
weakish voice, ‘ De en’ ’s comin’, Jack. 
Raise m’ haid er little. I feel how I 
wuz chokin’.’ Massa Jack stoop ober 
him an’ whisper in his ear, an’ de Cun- 
nel whisper sumpin’ back t’ Massa Jack, 
an’ den, fore we know’d it, wid er terri- 
ble sigh ole massa’s life lef’ his pore 
body !” , 

At this point in his narrative poor old 
’"Lije turned his head away and wept 
bitterly, nor could Moulton see his grief, 
unmoved. He averted his gaze, and 
after a considerable effort managed to 
control his emotion, but did not im- 
mediately resume his former position. 
The window by which he lay overlook- 
ed the scene of that fatal duel of which 
he had just heard, and he fancied he 
could see the combatants standing there 
in the moonlight, with the Colonel’s. 
brother and old ’Lije intently watching 
the grim spectacle. 

He was aroused from his reverie by a 
movement on the part of his companion, 
and turning his head, observed that the 
oid negro had resumed his chair, but 
was staring blankly into space, as 
though his thoughts were far away. 
Moulton spoke to him kindly, and the 
old fellow started to his feet with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“Well, Uncle, do you feel like telling 
me the rest of your story?” 

“Yas, sah; only dere hain’t much 
moah ter tell. I got er pick an’ spade 
an’ we tuk up de flagstones ob de wa’k, 
an’ I dug two grabes dere, cryin’ all de 
while I wuz diggin’. Den we wropped 
de Cunnel’s body in de close off’n his 
bed, an’ Massa Jack, wid er trem’lin’ voice 
an’ stoppin’ all de while ter wipe away 
de tears, read de berrial pra’rs out’n de 
’Piscopal book, an’ we gently laid de 
Cunnel in de grabe. Den we berried de 
man, arter Massa Jack hed tuk his 
watch an’ papers out’n his pockets. 
When all hed ben done, Massa Jack 
say de’d hab ter leab me ter fill in de 
grabes, kase he couldn’t stan’ it no 
longer. No more could I, but I swal- 
lered er big lump what was chokin’ in 
my troat, an’ arter Massa Jack ’d gwine 
inter de house, I shoveled in de dirt as. 
tend’ly es I cud, an’ put back de flag- 
stones. All de while I were doin’ it I 
kep’ a-cryin’, an’ de purp kep’ a-whinin’, 
an’ arter I got trooI jes’ lie down by 
massa’s grabe, and didn’t nebber want 
ter git up no moah. De purp laid his- 


























SHORE-BIRD SHOOTING IN NEW ENGLAND 


BY. H. 


UT into the cold, gray mist, into 

the fog and spray, into the dim- 

ness of dawn, we followed the 
crooked, stony path from the 

village to the sea. We crossed a field of 
tangled briars and weeds, soaking our 
leggins with the heavy dew, and bend- 
ing past a row of little fishermen’s huts, 
came out upon the shore. Around us 
the brown sands, strewn with shells, 
seaweed and stranded drift— for the 
tide was near the end of the ebb 
—seemed to stretch endlessly away 
through the vapor. The spires and 
roofs of Milford were hidden, and only 
the ghostlike form of old “Stratford 
Light” stood out in the distance to mark 
the western end of the curving line of 
trees and brush that follow the banks 
of the Housatonic to its mouth. To the 
eastward a two-mile strip of level shin- 
gle skirted the coast, running far out to 
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sea, and on this pool-paved strand in- 
numerable shore-birds, when the tide 


went out, flocked to feed. As the rising 
water drove them landward, they would 
come sweeping in with the gulls and 
terns to wing up the inlets and creeks 
that crawl through the meadows. 

“Pete,” our English setter, sniffed 
the morning air with eagerness, eyeing 
us impatiently while we paused to slip 
in shells. He was longing to course out 
over the beach after a bunch of ring- 
neck plover huddled by the edge of a 
tide-left shallow, but he caught my eye 
and subsided reluctantly, crouching at 
my feet. How cautiously he sneaked 
after us when we crept down the shore, 
knowing well he would have no part in 
the sport that day, save to fetch in the 
dead birds like the sterling, good re- 
triever he is! 

Then they all rose, sounding a shrill 
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alarm and flickering off, leaving us 
away out of range. By their hasty and 
prolonged flight they must have been 
shot at lately. With them a pair of 
Wilson's plover were startled (rare birds 
in New England nowadays, though com- 
mon enough on the sand-shores of the 
Gulf States),and these two came cir- 
cling back to hover high above us. 
Bang! from Withers’ piece, and— bang! 
from mine as one bird faltered, and the 
other darted past like a flash. It was a 
clean miss for me and a bad one, albeit 
the bird was a fast flyer and quartering. 
Withers’ choice came flopping slowly 
down some thirty yards away in a tan- 
gle of eel-grass, whence Pete, a moment 
later, snatched it stone-dead. We stop- 
ped to admire the rare, pale-gray bird 
with its luminous black crescent on 
the forethroat and breast of spotless 
white, and, while admiring it, almost 
lost a shot at a passing flock of knots or 
robin-sandpipers. Together we wheeled 
with fingers still on our seconds, and: 
fired with one report; then, both still 
holding on the flock, pulled the firsts, 
only to find empty right barrels re- 
spond to the snap. Apparently we 
did not reach the “knotty subjects,” as 
the Colonel called them ; but Pete was 
off on the wings of the wind toward the 
water’s edge till, following the birds, he 
was lost in the mist. His keen eyes 
had seen a wounded bird flying with 
difficulty, and he knew it would drop 
ere long. Back he came on a canter 
with two big knots in his mouth, both 
heavy birds, wonderfully well fleshed 
for the season, and neither had been 
hit hard. A knowing dog that Pete! 

“Whew!” gasped the Colonel. “I am 
getting hot even in this cold air. It 
makes me perspire just to see that dog 
work. I am going to sit down on this 
piece of timber awhile and rest my gun. 
You can go on.” 

Just on the very water’s edge I came 
upon a dozen or more dowitchers, or red- 
breast snipe, making a breakfast among 
the barnacles and the periwinkles, and 
missed them with both barrels in some 
unaccountable way. The Colonel start- 
ed up with renewed ardor and bagged 
one as they whirled by. They settled 
again only a few rods below, and there 
we got in some killing work, Withers 
dropping three when they‘got up and I 
taking four a moment after. The scat- 
tered survivors, few and frightened, 
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fluttered across the channel toward the 
Charles Island bar. 

By this time the sun was well above 
the ridges and lit up the whole shore 
until we could apparently see for miles in 
the clear air and could mark in the dis- 
tance birds feeding, birds flying, birds 
resting. Sandpipers, curlews, tattlers, 
singly or in pairs, or in flocks of hun- 
dreds, flitted hither and yon. The play- 
ful terns, far out beyond them, frolick- 
ed in the sunlight, pursuing and again 
pursued by a solitary osprey, diving and 
dodging and darting—mere flecks ot 
white against the dark green. 

“Do you see those sanderlings just 
lighting under the clay bluff?” called 
Withers some time later as we wended 
our way along the sand. “Well, it’s a 
large bunch, and I am going over to 
raise them. Come on!” So off we set, 
floundering through the little ponds 
and slipping across the intervening 
patches of mud till we came to hard 
sand and good footing along close 
under the bluff. When we were not 
more than twenty yards away, they all 
straggled up by twos and threes. I 
barely got in my two shots, but Withers. 
reloaded in time to drive at the rear 
detachment twice more with deadly 
effect, both of us counting eight out of 
that flurry. 

We overtook them again and killed 
one at every shot, reloaded and missed 
entirely in the wild hurry to save time. 
Some curlews went whistling past, and 
Withers almost looked glum with disap--: 
pointment at not being loaded. They 
never stopped, but bore on across the 
channel and settled down on the bar. 
“Let’s go up to the canoe and lunch 
under a sail; this seems so infernally 
hot,” proposed Withers—“and after a 
bite ‘—t’ and a swallow,” I providently 
added, interrupting, “we'll go over to 
the bar. Everything is taking wings. 
in that direction.” 

For two hours or more we lounged 
under the awning, and the sun burned 
down on the sand, and then a hurrying 
flock of spotted sandpipers or “tip 
ups” glimmered past, heading for the 
island, and that aroused the Colonel, 
“Hurry up, old boy; let’s run this craft 
across the flat and launch her now—the 
tide is coming in fast!” he cried with a 
grab at the painter while I pushed at 
the stern. 

We slid her over the shingle and into. 
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the water, while I coaxed the rebellious 
Pete aboard. . Pete is no sea-dog, and he 
knows his weak point. Once well in, my 
gun in hand, I watched Withers lay his 
down, and all at once—whang! whang! 
and both barrels went off at a stray 
plover overhead, while whang ! whang! 
went the Colonel’s round head against 
the thwart, and his gun-muzzle was 
thrust into the mud. 

With great labor I unsnarled him 
from the coils of rope and pieces of 
twine in the bottom of the canoe, and 
taking charge of his gun, bade him pad- 
dle for dear life. 

Our boat had barely grated on the 
gravel of the bar, when the Colonel 
snatched his gun and let go right and 
left at something pretty nearly in line 
with my ear, I judged, from the deafen- 
ing whiz. Then he yelled in glee, “A 
pair of ruffs—bagged both!” Pete, as 
if to atone for his recent land-lubberly 
attack of seasickness, plunged in and 
brought the birds to us in grand style. 

A lonely blue-stocking, the first of its 
kind I had seen in many a year, stood 
motionless by a bed of rock-weed, where 
he had been feeding. He rose, and I 
captured him with the second barrel. 
A beauty he was, too, when Pete bore 
him to me—a big white fellow, with cin- 
namon on his head and neck, ashy-gray 
on tail, and wings of blue-black. His 
long legs were of dull, lustrous blue, 
whence his name. This wader, a rela- 
tive of the European avocet, and ex- 
tremely rare on the eastern coast, par- 
ticularly North, is common on the alka- 
line lands of the West, notably in the 
Yellowstone region. 

Pete, unobserved, rushed off ahead 
and flushed some turnstones, one of 
which by merest accident turned in the 
Colonel’s direction and was shot. The 
others disappeared up the island, to be 
seen no more, and Pete received a 
thrashing, which he took with unquali- 
fied approval, wagging his tail with 
great appreciation at each whack. 

The tide was coming in so fast now, 
we forsook the. bar and followed up to 
the island itself, about an acre in extent, 
rocky and high, except at one end, where 
on low ground adismantled house stood. 
South of the ruins, in a marsh, was a 
little muddy pond surrounded by cat- 
tails and rushes. Thither we took our 
way through long, clinging grass, and 
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peering through the bushes and sedge, 
saw hundreds of birds feeding around 
the edge. There were kill-deer and gold- 
en plover, bullheads, a pair of stilts, 
peeps and godwits without number, and 
piping plover and a horde of willets. 
Hardly had we gained the place when 
the willets, the sentinels of the shore, 
raised an unearthly tumult. They woke 
the whole swamp with piercing calls; a 
hoarse bittern in the bog chimed in, and 
pandemonium reigned. 

In the midst of this we opened fire, 
and while the frightened denizens wildly 
circled in uncertain flight around us, we 
loaded and reloaded many times. The 
air was blue with smoke, and quivered 
with the shrill cries of the willets, the 
scared whistle of the plover, the squeak- 
ing call of sandpipers, and, over all, the 
thunder of the guns. 

Slowly the smoke cleared, and Pete 
dashed in to garner the harvest of death. 
From every tussock of swamp-grass, 
from bog and brake, from the osiers 
and cat-tails, he brought them in. They 
were floating in the pond, lying on its 
muddy margin, struggling in the bram- 
bles hard by. Pete, with a wisdom born 
of many years afield, retrieved the 
slightly wounded first, then the hard- 
hit, leaving the killed for the last. We 
fell to and helped gather them in our- 
selves, laying them in a pile on the 
bank, a mass of lovely color. Fawn, 
buff, tan, chestnut, cinnamon, rusty 
brown and olive, blended with white, 
pale lemon, sulphur, ash, drab, silver, 
gray, steel blue and black, flashed in the 
sunlight from fallen crests and folded 
wings, and dabbled over all the fatal 
flecks of crimson. 

One by one the Colonel laid them 
down, and as he finished called “Sixty- 
eight!” Slowly the game was carried 
down to the canoe and packed under 
the seats; the guns were stowed in, and 
Pete persuaded to embark. The tide 
was way up now, and a brisk wind from 
the southwest drove us in, raising the 
white caps around us. Past the oyster- 
boats at anchor, and over the sunken 
“Sou’west Ledge,” round the rough 
stone breakwater where the current 
boiled and eddied, past the low-lying 
huts on the shore, we glided with our 
beautiful birds in the bow, and faithful, 
tired old Pete with paws on the guns 
fast asleep. 














HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


D. 66 LD Christmas 
‘ with his hoary 
beard” saw 


our hero at 
home in the comfort- 
able New York house 
in West Thirty-sixth 
street. Clara Hastings 
was at New Haven 
with her aunt, and per- 
haps would find time 
to answer the letter he had written dur- 
ing Christmas vacation. How anxiously 
he inquired every day at home if a letter 
had come for him ! 

At last one day his mother asked : 

“Do you expect a letter from Ella 
Gerhart?” 

“ho.” 

“What has become of her ?”’ 

“She’s out West somewhere in a the- 
atrical troupe with her sister.” 

“She has never written you?” 

“No; but she has sent me half a 
dozen programmes at different opera- 
houses and theaters, with her name in 
the cast.” 

“Who do you expect is going to write 
you, Harry?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Tell me - 

“T wrote to her first, at Farmington.” 

“Tell me her name. Of course, Miss 
Stout doesn’t want her girls correspond- 
ing with every one.” 

“Mother, am I—every one ? —Clara 
Hastings said once she didn’t dislike 
me. I told her I was bound to write. I 
didn’t care what she did about it. I wrote 
her after I visited Jack at Farmington. 
That was over three weeks ago. She 
hasn’t answered it.” 

“Of course she won't.” 

“But my letter was very formal. I 
just told her that I hoped I would see 
her in New York this vacation. She’s 
in New Haven now, you know.” 

“Where did you first meet her, Har- 
ry?” 





“On the Caswells’ yacht. Mrs. Cas- 
well introduced us.” 

Mrs. Chestleton appeared mollified. 
“ Of course it’s some one you young fel- 
lows are eternally after,” she laughed ; 
“and I’m slad itsa. lady this time. Is 
she pretty, Harry?” 

“ She’s—the prettiest girl at Farming- 
ton!” 

His mother kissed him. 

“She is Miss Stout’s especial favor- 
ite.” 

“So was /in my day.” 

His sister Kitty, coming in at the mo- 
ment, the conversation changed to other 
matters. 

Kitty Chestleton had shot up intoa 
tall, healthy young girl, without the 
slightest touch of sentiment and with 
the greatest desire to tease any one who 
could be convicted of having any. She 
held a square envelope in her hand pro- 
vokingly. Harry could see it had a 
monogram on the back. The handwrit- 
ing was large and very straight, up 
and down. His heart stood still as 
Kitty laughingly held the letter high 
in her hand, then thrust it behind 
her. 

“It’s from a girl—I’m sure it is,” 
she cried; “and I think mamma and 
I ought to read it first. Don’t you, 
mamma?” 

Harry tried to appear indifferent. 
“ Mother, don’t you think Kitty is get- 
ting too old for this sort of thing?” he 
said, getting a little angry. “Let me 
have it,” he added ; “it’s probably a no- 
tice about something or other. Is it 
from New Haven?” 

“You shan’t know!” and Kitty, to 
tease him beyond endurance, lit a match, 
as if to burn his letter to ashes. He 
sprang up and made a dash for her, but 
Kitty was too quick for him. 


* * * * * 


Having captured the letter, Harry re- 
tired into his room and locked the door 
in order to devour its contents in peace 
and quietude. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


him! It was couched in that cold, 
formal, stilted style a young lady 
can reduce herself to when desir- 
ing to be particularly impressive. “She 
had not written in reply to his very 
kind letter in Farmington, because she 
had been so very busy with her music.” 
“Tt had been very gay in New 
Haven during the holidays. The De 
Lanceys had given a grand ball, and two 
hundred people were there. She had 
met a ‘Mr. Davis,’ of Umpty-four, and 
liked him very much. She had danced 
with him three times.” This piece of 
startling information was underscored, 
asif to impress Harry, but it only made 
him full of wrath. 
“She’s always throwing some other 
fellow at me!” he cried, “when she 
must know a man can’t stand it. What 


does she think a man is made of ?” 
* * * * * 


Ve little comfort the letter gave 


When he got back to college for 
winter term he waited exactly four 
weeks before replying to her letter. 
His letter gave Clara Hastings a graph- 
ic account of the gayeties. It brought a 
long reply inside of a week, couched in 
most motherly terms, and urging him 
to study harder and give up “foolish 
amusements ” and “trifling nonsense,” 
etc. Harry flattered himself he was be- 
ginning to understand girls pretty well. 

The winter term opened with our hero 
in a state of the blues, which he could 
not throw off for some time. Jack’s ab- 
sence was depressing. Clara Hastings 
had intimated to him that she would 
prefer that their correspondence should 
cease, and he could only mope about 
now and think what a wretched existence 
was open to him. Jack wrote to him to 
run down and see them on the Housa- 
tonic River, but somehow he did not 
exactly care to be amused by anything. 

The return to college of Caswell and 
Jack some time before the winter term 
ended enlivened things somewhat. But 
winter term is always dull. The sophs 
were in the throes of Demosthenes’ 
orations on the crown. Tutor Blakely, 
a devoted Greek scholar, a man who 
seemed to thrill with the old Athenian 
life, tried to make something more of 
the tiresome recitations than any one 
whom the class of Umpty-four had yet 
been under, 
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Grannis returned from the West, after 
a three weeks’ absence, in a very cheery 
frame of mind. His business affairs were 
prospering to a very great degree. But, 
better than all, he had seen Ella Gerhart 
in Cincinnati, and she had yielded to his 
persuasions sufficiently to promise to 
leave the stage when her engagement 
was up. He told Harry that she was 
more beautiful than ever ; that she sang 
and danced so that men were bewitched , 
who saw her. 

He never confided in Harry to the ex- 
tent of telling him whether he and Ella 
had come to any definite understanding. 
Harry inferred that she had been un- 
willing to say anything very definite. 
Grannis told him something about the 
Gerhart Electric Light Company, how- 
ever, which surprised him. “ A capitalist 
in Cleveland, Ohio, has put in $20,000,” 
he said, “and the Gerharts move there 
next week. If Papa Gerhart succeeds, 
he’ll be ten times a millionaire. Sure!” 

“Then Ella won’t be such a bad match, 
after all!” said Harry. 

“Do you think I care for her money ?” 
growled Grannis. “I’d marry her if 
she came to me penniless !”’ 

Harry looked at him admiringly a 
moment. They were in Harry’s room, 
just after noon recitation, and were med- 
itating a stroll over to the fence. Gran- 
nis was seated on the window-cushions, 
and as the day was warm in the sun the 
window was open. Everything pointed 
tospring. The grass below them was en- 
deavoring to paint itself in a living green. 
Our hero had seen a little of society and 
of many girls during the term, and Ella 
Gerhart, and those jolly Bohemian hours 
of freshman year passed with her, now 
seemed very far away. He wondered 
now why he had looked at her twice. 
Visions of another face, a finer mind, a 
deeper nature, came to him as he thought 
of Clara Hastings. He even pitied Gran- 
nis for caring so much for that pretty, 
light, ¢éte de linnette Ella. “ But,” he 
reflected, “Grannis is Western.” And - 
there was no accounting for tastes. 

Thus the long winter term ended, 
Jack and Caswell slipping off every 
Sunday to Stratford and their beloved 
Housatonic River. What they could 
see there Harry couldn’t imagine. 

Easter came in New York with its 
white lilies, its gorgeous bonnets, its fine 
new costumes.’ Easter came, and with 
it — happiness for Harry. 
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Cuapter XLI. 


66 R. CHESTLETON ! 
Chestleton !”’ 


Harry and Jack, dressed 

in the very “latest,” were 

sauntering down Fifth avenue, laughing 

and talking in the easy manner of col- 

lege lads off on a holiday, when they 
heard his name called. 

A stylish brougham drove up to the 
sidewalk, drawn by a pair of neat little 
gray cobs with jingling harness. Clara 
Hasting’s beautiful face was at the win- 
dow. 

A richly dressed lady sat by Clara’s 
side, who was presented as “ Mrs. Har- 
greave.” 

“I’m spending Easter with Bessie 
Hargreave,” said Clara to Harry. “I saw 
you go past. Oh, Mr. Rives, you look 
so swell I really shouldn’t have known 
you!” 

“ Even you are not wearing a red Tam 
o’ Shanter on Fifth avenue!” laughed 
Jack, admiring her great and truly mag- 
nificent spring hat. “ Tell me,” he add- 
ed with deliberate intention, “are you 
going to the theater to-night; if so, 
which one ; I want to avoid it ?” 

“ What I wished to stop and say was,” 
and Clara glanced at a number of peo- 
ple passing, “that I am at No. 1111 
Fiftieth street, West—will you not call ?” 

Harry, who had hardly spoken a word, 
blurted out, “Can't I take you to church 
next Sunday — Easter, you know—any- 
where you say ?” 

Clara looked down. “Come to-mor- 
row night,” she whispered ; “we'll talk 
it over.” Then she bowed; Mrs. Har- 
greave laughed and bowed, and the 
brougham rapidly started off up Fifth 
avenue. 

* 


Mr. 





* * * * 


Easter morning was bright, warm and 
fair, as it usually is in the “ gayest city 
of the western hemisphere,” and since 
Clara Hastings had promised him to go 
down to old Trinity for morning service, 
could anything be more delightful? 
Harry’s good mother was a little disap- 
pointed that he was not going to church 
with her and Kitty. 

Clara was waiting for him in the re- 
ception-room of the richly decorated 
Hargreave mansion. She was a vision 
of light, pretty, spring colors, her hat 
something very large and—bewildering. 
Beneath it her lovely dark eyes looked 
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up demurely with a saint-like air of a 
young religieuse. She was putting on 
her gloves, and her ivory-covered, dainty 
little prayer-book, with its gold clasps 
and gold cross, lay in her lap. 

He had the suspicion, without know- 
ing it, that Bessie Hargreave had just 
left the room as he entered. He thought 
he heard a faint rustling of her dress on 
the stairs. 

“ Bessie thinks it’s perfectly dreadful 
for me to go off to church alone with a 
young man,” said Clara, “ but I promis- 
ed you, Mr. Chestleton, and whenever I 
make a promise 

And instantly she rose, and they went, 
out down the high stoop to the street. 

Out of the house, the fresh coolness 
of the morning air, the sight of sever- 
al sweet young girls going with their 
fathers and mothers to church, restored 
Clara Hasting’s mental balance. They 
had to walk a block or two to Fiftieth 
street, and they followed behind three 





‘pretty young girls and their mamma. 


“Poor girls!” laughed Harry. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, see the queer hats and queer 
gowns they have to wear to be in the 
fashion! The hats —the slightest wind 
will carry them off to the top of yonder 
building! and—well, I pity you girls 
— but-——” 

“ But — you are going to say it is all 
very becoming ?” 

“Yes; you are made into pretty 
flowers—as if we could not love and 
admire you enough as you are!” 

She gave him a bright glance. Many 
turned and looked at the charming girl. 
She had never seemed so lovely to Harry. 

The day was so bright and fair, the 
street so full of gayly dressed church- 
goers, that even the somber, stately, 
brown-stone palaces on either side 
seemed to smile. Flowers tinted every 
window. Swell little coupés passed 
them, the coachman and footman wear. 
ing little rosettes of violets. The grand 
gloomy avenue could not help assum- 
ing a gayer, more good-natured aspect 
for the nonce. 

They turned down Fiftieth street and 
presently his mother, in her quiet black, 
and Kitty, decked out in all the soft, 
pretty, spring, Easter colors, passed on 
the other side. His mother bowed and 
put up her lorgnette. 

“Mercy, how that lady stares!” was 
Clara’s comment. 
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EASTER MORNING. 


“J have always wanted to see Charlotte Temple's grave,” said Clara. (p. 462.) 
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“That is my mother and sister.” 
“Oh—I—of course she stared — to 

see her son being carried off by a 

strange female !” and Clara laughed. 

“Yes—completely carried away by 
the stranger!” he laughed. 

“Well, she’s very handsome—I like 
her face. She is so good-looking: 7 

“]T want you to meet her.” 

Clara walked a little more rapidly. 
The ground was getting a little “slip- 
pery,” and so she turned the subject. 

Going up the elevated stairs she said, 
“TI once said that you and I—could 
be friends if you beat Harvard next 
June 

“ And enemies if we don’t?” 

“There are several very nice Har- 
vard men in Cleveland r 

“Ah, yes! but you’re a Yale girl— 
double-dyed. You had a brother at 
Yale, and I know you never could bring 
yourself to look at a Harvard man 
twice !” 

Harry felt less tongue-tied with her 
to-day for some reason. All the way 
down to Rector street they talked and 
laughed, forgetful that any one was 
overhearing them. Very young peo- 
ple only become absorbed in this way. 
When they grow older they become 
aware that people are within hearing. 
It is true they felt an exhilaration in 
each other’s presence. How does love 
begin? Is it not when thought matches 
thought, and ideas spring into existence, 
never dreamed of before, under the ma- 
gic of pretty eyes? 

They were a little early, and so ob- 
tained very good seats far up before the 
beautiful altar. In the great church a 
reverent feeling took possession of them. 
The solemn air of the old beadles 
dressed in English fashion, the simple 
poor folk filing into the side aisles, the 
grandees invading the pews on all sides 
in the middle aisle, the splendid roll of 
the great organ as it began the pre- 
liminary music, then the masses of pure 
white lilies piled high over the choir, 
made them forget each other in the 
reverent, thrilling sense that they were 
in God’s holy temple upon one of the 
most glorious festal days of the Church. 
Clara knelt at his side, and he felt that 
as she prayed he was in her thoughts. 
The subtle perfume which came from 
her mingled with the scent df the church 
flowers, and his heart thrilled with feel- 
ing as they stood up at the entrance of 
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the clergy and choristers. After the 
splendid full cathedral choir service 
they went slowly out, and wandered in 
the quaint old burying-ground which 
points its quiet lesson opposite Wall 
street and the great stock-gambling 
centers of America. Jotted down be- 
tween high buildings, the old graves 
reared their headstones in simple rows, 
many of them fast falling into decay 
and becoming indecipherable. 

“T have always wanted to see Char- 
lotte Temple’s grave,” said Clara, her 
eyes filled with a sweet enthusiasm, the 
result of the music and the service. 
Harry followed her about in silence 
until she paused before a simple flat 
stone containing the name and date of 
death of the famous love-stricken girl. 
What the tomb of Avelard and Heloise 
is to Paris Charlotte Temple’s grave 
is to New York —the Mecca of lovers. 
Harry had never heard of it, and on 
their way home Clara told him the sad 


‘story as she had read of it. 


“A man who would make a poor, de- 
fenseless girl love him and then desert 
her deserves nf 

He stopped short. A cloud came over 
his face. Had he behaved so very hon- 
orably with Ella Gerhart? Was it for 
him, of all men, to judge harshly the 
whole race? 

“Some girls are not so defenseless,” 
sighed Clara. ‘Men may be ever so 
manly, but a girl may flirt and lead them 
on. It is all in the way one is brought 
up. Oh, dear! (she turned suddenly to 
Harry as they sat in the elevated car) I 
hope I never said anything to you—to— 
lead you on.” 

“No!” he laughed ; “ I just follow 
along at my own gait.” 

When Harry returned home his 
mother greeted him with a kiss. “ She’s 
a raving beauty,” she said; “I'll say that 
for her, Harry.” 

“Well—she’s just as good as beauti- 
ful,” he replied rather sadly. “But 
she don’t care a rap for me, nor for any 
one. Mother,” he added after a pause, 
“Twouldn’t want er to know about Ella 
Gerhart. She would think me an awful 
wretch.” 

“Ts she then such a terrible. little 
puritan?” mused his mother. “She 
has such “charming color—such eyes! 
Kitty is inrapturesoverher. My boy, I 
hope she’s good ; remember beauty is 
but skin-deep !” 











HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


Cuapter XLII. 


NE night soon after Harry’s re- 

turn to college Grannis came 

CO) and sat in his window in the 

moonlight. “I stopped at the 

post office,” he said—“I have a private 

box—as I came past, although it was 

after twelve. I found a letter from old 

Father Gerhart at Cleveland. The busi- 

ness promises great things, Harry. I’m 
glad I lent him the money—but ‘a 

“ What’s the matter?” 

He knew instinctively that there was 
something wrong about Ella. 

“Well— Gerhart writes they haven’t 
heard a word from Ella for ten days, 
and she always wrote her mother every 
two or three days. She isn’t with her 
sister, but is in a ‘comedy company,’ 
and was playing in Chicago. Harry, I 
am afraid something has happened to 
that girl. Her father said her letters 
were very melancholy.” 

Harry moved uneasily where he sat. 
Grannis—great, strong man that he was, 
and in perfect training on the varsity 
for the great races at Saratoga—began 
to walk to and fro in the college room 
in a state of deep anxiety. 

“ By God!” he cried; “if she’s gone 
wrong, it’s your fault!” The moon 
poured in its white beams across the 
window-sill, where Harry sat in silence 
holding Stamp’s ugly mug in his hands. 
Grannis was in his ’varsity cap and 
blazer, and under his white flannel 
sweater, with its huge blue “Y,” his 
heart bounded as it never did in a great 
race. His “strength was as the strength 
of ten ;” his honest face was knit with 
an awfulstrain. Harry heard his words 
—and wondered. It was the first time 
Grannis had accused him of any wrong 
to Ella. Why did the keen Westerner 
jump to such a conclusion now? His 
face was full of amazement as Harry, 
rising, retorted : 

“My fault? I treated her always as 
a gentleman should, and while I was 
crazy over her for a while, yet I always 
respected her— you must know that, 
Gran, if you know me. And now—it is 
all over.” 

Grannis shook his hand silently. 
“ Harry, I was engaged to a girl who 
died. I thought I loved er, but I never 
knew what love was until I saw Ella. 
It is a fierce passion which burns within 
me. It crazesme. Iam not fit to row 
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on the’varsity. I can’t study. I am of 
a thousand mindseach day. You know 
I'm twenty-eight years old—I’ve been 
in the world making my own way since 
I was fourteen—this quiet college life 
seems smallto me. I would have left col- 
lege at Christmas and gone out into the 
electric light business with old Gerhart. 
He wants me to come now to Cleveland. 
To-morrow, if I find by telegram thcre 
is any trouble about Ella, I shall leave 
for the West. I don’t care what Bob 
Clark says—Jack Rives is a good bow, 
and they can: readjust the crew easily 
without me, and the dear boy can get 
his heart’s desire. I am going where 
she is—to find her if I have to go to 
Alaska—I shall bring her back safe— 
and—and if she is not married I shall 
kill—the man—who has d 

“But why do you assume such a 
thing ?” 

Grannis shuddered. “I don’t know 
—oh, I can’t tell!” he groaned. 

Harry then proceeded to confide his 
own woes, and Grannis, as he heard Har- 
ry’s confession of his love for Clara, 
assumed a more and more cheerful 
oe He brightened up at last, and 
said : 

“Then Ella is no longe e 

“My dear fellow—that’s over !” 

“T thought she wrote you.” 

“he.” 

“Sends you play-bills ?” 

“Oh, well—not often.” 

“You don’t care for her?” 

“ Yes—I want to look out for her—for 
her own good!” 

Grannis seized his hand and wrung 
it nearly off. 

“Take care—I want to pitch another 
Harvard game,” laughed Harry. 

Grannis went out softly, looked back, 
said “Good-night—see you before I go 
—if, I go—to-morrow.” 

The honest Westerner went upstairs 
to his old South Middle room with a 
lighter heart. Both these young off- 
shoots of the East and the West thought 
a great deal more of each other, after 
that midnight conversation, than evér 
before. 

But the next morning Grannis came 
in hurriedly with a telegram in his hand. 
He packed his valise and left on the 
noon train for New York. Ella Gerhart 
had not been heard from, and so Jack 
Rives obtained his heart’s desire. He 
pulled on the year’s ’varsity, 








To be continued. 











A REST BY THE WAY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OCEAN TO THE BLACK SEA. 


BY THOMAS STEVENS 


Concluded. 


Y reconnaissance of the Iron Gate 
from the shore had convinced 
me that I should have to watch 
the tide carefully for my most 

favorable opportunity, and the critical 
moment beheld the /uz/ia adrift on the 
flood, her captain standing, paddle in 
hand, keeping her bow foremost, and 
occasionally scanning the prospect ahead 
through a pair of glasses. It looked 
decidedly threatening, and the air was 
filled with the roar of the rapids ahead. 
Masses of white-caps could be seen an- 
grily leaping up here and there, and the 
downward slope of the water was as 
evident to the eye asa gradient on land. 
The defile here is a mile and a half long, 
and the fall sixteen feet. The high water 
was favorable for a safe descent, as all 
but a few of the highest points of rock 
on the sunken ridges were probably sub- 
merged deep enough to allow the /u/ia 
to pass safely over. 
“Probably””— yes; but her captain 
knew nothing about it positively, nor had 


the remotest idea of the regular chan- 
nel. However, the die was cast, and, safe 
or unsafe, the little launch was now in 
the grasp of the giant flood, which hur- 
ried it down at galloping speed toward 
a leaping, curling line of tumultuous 
water. It seemed like the very jaws of 
the furious river opened wide, and with 
eager white fangs leaping for the prey 
that was coming helplessly toward it. 
Safety very plainly depended on keep- 
ing the /u/ia from turning broadside on 
to the enemy, for in that position it was 
very evident she would be swamped in 
the first line of breakers. 

The current seemed like some malig- 
nant demon of the deep trying to twist 
her round by her keel and deliver her 
over to the fury of the rapids ; and most 
frantically did I have to ply the paddle to 
prevent the consummation of this mis- 
chief. Into it she charged—“ charged” 
is the word—and for a moment ‘strug- 
gled and battled against the desperate 
odds. 
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As she struck the line I crouched low 
in the center. A blinding mass of spray 
and water half smothered me, and the 
next moment the /u/ia emerged into 
smoother water and rushed on with in- 
creasing velocity to the next encounter. 
Her captain was drenched, and she had 
shipped several buckets of water. Not 
a moment’s thought, however, could be 
spared for either, for a second barrier of 
leaping waves was, apparently, rushing 
upon us, and the treacherous “sea- 
puss ” beneath was twisting at her keel 
to bring her to it broadside on. Hun- 
dreds of workmen lined the shore, work- 
ing at improvements to confine the 
water and make it deeper at this point ; 
and a hurried glance at them showed 
that all had paused in their labor and 
were absorbed in the sight of the little 
boat bearing the American flag, strug- 
gling so gallantly in the rapids. 

‘ With incredible swiftness the /w/ia 
plunged into and through one angry 
ride of breakers after another, shipping 
water and dfenching her passenger at 
every charge. Finally she seemed to be 
bearing down directly on the rocks that 
rose above the waters at one point in 
midstream. Sheswerved, however, and 
cleared it by several feet, and dashed 
into the area of whirlpools at the end of 
the defile. Here, half filled with water, 


round and round and drew her stem 
down, as though with a strong, living 
hand, almost to the level of the water. 
More than once it really seemed as if 
the suction would drag her, already 
weighted as she was with water, stem 
downmost beneath the flood. At last, 
however, the whirlpools flung her from 
them as a toy they had played with long 
enough, and she drifted on into the 
py safe waters of the Roumanian 
ain. 

It had all happened in so brief a time 
that one had small chance to weigh the 
extent of the danger, until it was all 
over. One’s instinct, however, is an in- 
fallible judge on such occasions. As the 
Julia reached the smooth water below 
the Iron Gate I had no doubt that I had 
just passed through one of the most dan- 
gerous and, perhaps, foolhardy adven- 
tures of alife of adventure in many parts 
of the world. The foolhardiness con- 
sisted in attempting the rapids without 
a pilot; for it is probable that there is 
no great danger in making the passage, 
oven in so small a boat as the /u/ia, to 
local boatmen acquainted with the chan- 
nel. 

But now the Iron Gate’s passage was 
behind, and before me was the broad, 
smooth Danube, winding its placid way 
across the great cis-Carpathian plains to 








the gallant little launch was assailed 
by these new foes. They drew her in, 


despite all I could do, and spun her ing, and with sail 


BREAD-VENDING — RUSTCHUK 


the Black Sea. A 
breeze was blow- 
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hoisted, the /u/ia sped through the 
waters as though hastening from the 
scene of her tumultuous experiences. 
I baled her out and changed clothes, 
and soon, under the influence of sun and 
wind, all was once more snug and com- 
fortable aboard. My field-glasses were 
in constant requisition, for objects of 
interest were on every hand. 

At Turn Severin, a progressive Rou- 
manian town, are the piers of a Roman 
bridge that once spanned the Danube. 
They are quite massive monuments, one 
on either side of the river. Peasants, in 
the costumes that are supposed to have 
changed but little since the days of Tra- 
jan’s conquests, were stretched at lazy 
length in the shadow of the ruins. The 
stubborn conservatism of these sons of 
the soil seemed, indeed, to link them to 
the ancient past with these appropriate 
associations. In the villages on either 

_ shore were barelegged women and chil- 
dren, and white-clad men in rude dugout 
boats—surely, too, these were Dacian. 
scenes. 

At midday groups of bathers were 
frequently passed. All the toilers in 
the fields seemed to spend their nooning 
disporting in the water. The Danube 
seemed to me to be as much to them, 
and a part of their lives, as “ Mother 
Ganges” is to the Hindoos. The women 
and girls had their own bathing spots, 
near which no member of the opposite 
sex was allowed to intrude—so curiously 
different from what I had seen in Rus- 
sia, where the women seemed to care 
very little about being seen. Here, at the 
sight of a man in the distance, or a pass- 
ing boat, the women would give utterance 

to peculiar shrill calls of warning: “ Ha- 

loo-loo-loo!” which could be plainly 

heard by me when miles away, owing, I 

suppose, to the telephonic properties of 
the water. 

Now, also, at every village the river 
was studded with long rows of floating 
gourds—buoys that marked long lengths 
of fish-lines and hooks for the catching 
of sturgeon, numbers of which are taken 
in the Danube as far up as the region 
about Mohacs. Flour-mills were now 
less numerous than above the Iron 
Gates, and consequently less a source of 
trouble. 

A new annoyance, however, had in- 
vaded the situation. All along the Rou- 
manian shore, at intervals of a couple of 
kilometers, were small watch-houses, oc- 
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cupied by three soldiers and, usually, 
a dog. The houses were mostly little 
thatched huts perched on some point of 
rising ground, or, in marshy country, 
on an artificial mound, with a flagstaff 
for company. A feature of a day’s run 
was to receive shouting challenges from 
these vigilant sentinels, who, unable to 
make me out, naturally suspected me of 
being a smuggler or a spy. 

The first evening after the Iron Gates 
the air was so lovely and the full moon 
so enchanting that I drifted on whilst 
getting supper, and delayed seeking an- 
chorage until pretty late. I then pad- 
dled to the nearest shore, which hap- 
pened to be the Roumanian. From the 
bluff, at the foot of which I sought haven 
for the night, rang out a challenge ; and 
a soldier with a bayoneted gun was 
dimly discernible in the moonlight. 
Two soldiers hurried down to the beach. 
After some time spent in explanation 
and parleying for permission to sleep in 
my boat, as usual, I gave it up. The 
soldiers would consent to nothing I pro- 
posed. Unless I came ashore and spent 
the night under guard, I could not stay 
on the Roumanian side of the river. 
They exhibited a small book of regula- 
tions, in which, they explained, were ex- 
plicit rules for their guidance, and they, 
being soldiers, had no option but to obey 
them. 

This was reason enough for their ob- 
stinacy; so yielding with as good grace 
as possible, I accompanied them ashore, 
and we were soon on very good terms. 
They were the usual dark-skinned, half- 
civilized fellows that form the rank and 
file of the Balkan armies. They were 
intelligent and not without the rudi- 
ments of an education, yet barbarians 
in manners, looks and habits. At night 
the two who were off duty merely 
stretched themselves on the ground, 
with their overcoats fora bed. Their 
hut was a rude affair—the “shack ” of 
the Montana woodchopper—the furni- 
ture of which was a small rude table, 
stools, and bunks for sleeping on in win- 
ter. Uniforms were ragged and dirty, 
and guns and bayonets anything but 
clean and bright. I gave them cigars, 
which they tried to smoke without bit- 
ing off the end. They were quite igno- 
rant of the use of the weed in this form, 
though all smoked self-rolled cigarettes. 

We were opposite the Servian town of 
Brza Palanka, and from earliest dawn 














the air was full of “war’s loud alarms” 
in the form of bugling and drumming, 
drumming and bugling. And as the 
Julia glided down to renew her journey 
the streets were seen to be full of march- 
ing troops, on whose gleaming bayonets 
the morning sunbeams danced. Valiant, 
indeed, as to drums and fifes and martial 
pomp, are these bantam kingdoms of 
the Balkans. Moreover, just as the 
smallest bantam in the farm-yard crows 
the loudest and oftenest, so is the war- 
like noise and display apt to be more in 
evidence in the littler and. more insig- 
nificant kingdoms. 

At Radujevas, the last Servian village 
before crossing the Bulgarian frontier, 
was obtained the best wine of any point 
on the Danube. It was of rich orange 
tint, of most delicate flavor and bouquet, 
and cost one franc a liter. 

Just over the Bulgarian frontier I was, 
toward sunset, sailing smoothly along, 
when another of the sudden and violent 
wind-storms for which the lower Danube 
is famous swooped down and all but 
capsized the launch. In an instant, 
almost, the river was rough as a sea, 
churned into white-caps four feet high. 
At the imminent risk of snapping the 
mast or upsetting the boat, I kept the sail 
up and raced close up under the gale for 
the shelter of a huge rock on the lee 
shore. There was no making the rock, 
however, so I was forced to bring up on 
a low, pebbly beach. The wind was 
followed by a severe thunderstorm, 
which lasted all night. Under a bank 
near by I found a dry spot large enough 
to curl up in, and there passed a comfort- 
less night. About 2 a. m. I was awakened 
by ahorseman. He was the Bulgarian 
patrol, riding over his beat along the 
river, the Bulgarians having adopted 
the system of mounted patrols instead of 
the lines of stationary pickets, such as ex- 
tend around the frontiers of Roumania. 

This man was a sensible fellow; but 
on the following day, at Widdin, the 
police were abnormally troublesome. 
As I approached the landing two police- 
men followed along and stood waiting 
to receive me, if not with open arms, at 
least with open suspicion. One watched 
the /ulia whilst the other took me in 
tow and landed me at the police-station. 

“ Passporte !” 

None could read or speak English, nor 
could they make head nor tail of an 
American passport. I had landed for 
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dinner. It took two hours for my per- 
secutors to satisfy themselves that I was 
all right, and then only after searching 
the city and finding an individual who 
knew English. Under his chaperonage 
they then allowed me to get something 
to eat, also—with a condescending smile 
as though conferring a great favor—to 
buy provisions for the boat. Police- 
men then escorted me to the /w/ia, 
and watched me till I was a mile away 
from the wretched jumble of decaying 
mosques, tumble-down houses and aw- 
ful streets, known as Widdin. 

“It’s Prince Ferdinand,” explained the 
English-speaking Bulgar in confidence. 
“They were not half so suspicious 
and particular before the kidnaping of 
Prince Alexander.” 

Violent storms were now of daily oc- 
currence—always about sunset. Again, 
near sundown, the western sky presented 
as wild and angry an aspect as I had 
seen for many a long day. Plainly a 
wind-storm, worse than anything yet ex- 
perienced, was sweeping down from the 
Carpathians, whose sierra formed an ir- 
regular wall across the sky. With what 
breeze there was, I endeavored to make 
the shelter of a wooded island a mile 
or two ahead before the storm should 
break. The /u/ia was overtaken, how- 
ever, and again, with bent pole and 
fiercely straining canvas, I was com- 
pelled to scurry for the nearest land. 
Another night of violent commotion, 
with the waves driving fiercely against 
the boat, was spent—a wild night of 
thunder, lightning and rain. In the 
morning I found that the anchor had 
dragged, and the /u/ia had driven on to 
a mud-bank, where she had rocked and 
worked until she was half embedded in 
it. 

The day following was, not even ex- 
cepting the day of the passage of the 
Iron Gates, the most memorable of the 
cruise. All morning the wind blew a 
gale, which increased at times to a 
fierceness that made it risky to carry 
sail, The wind sweeps over these cis- 
Carpathian plains almost as uninter- 
rupted as at sea, and under its fury the 
Danube, especially where it is broad and 
full of shallows, rises into billows of such 
dimensions as to be perilous for a small 
boat. With straining sail the little /z- 
fia bounded along at wonderful speed 
through water that seemed like a storm 
at sea, 
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About noon an unusually violent blast 
snapped my mast in two, and left me 
rolling violently in the trough of the 
waves and drifting broadside on, with 
wind and current toward the shore. 
The mast was spliced and the sail 
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Barges and rafts were driven aground 
on reefs and islands as by a hurricane 
at sea, and, ashore, the willows rocked 
and swayed as though anxious to tear 
loose from the earth and escape from 
the wrath of the storm. Through it all 


ON THE THRESHING FLOOR. 


rigged up again with no little difficulty 
in time to sheer off from the shore ; but 
an hour later it was swept overboard 
again, and the /u/ia was, despite my 
utmost endeavors, driven ashore. 

In a trice the waves rolled her over 
and half filled her with water, whilst I, 
springing overboard, stood armpit-deep 
in the river and struggled to keep her 
clear of the bottom and, at the same 
time, splice the broken mast. Clothes, 
blankets, books, food—everything was 
afloat in the lockers or the half-filled 
hold. After an hour or so of hard fight- 
ing, in which shins were scraped and 
many bruises inflicted by the unceasing 
assaults of the enemy on the launch, I 
managed to get her off and again hoist 
sail; then, as she struggled on, baled 
her out, and again was bounding along 
before the storm at a ten-mile pace. It 
was, forsooth, a screaming day—such a 
sea as I had never dreamed of or thought 
possible in connection with a ‘river. 


the /ulia raced and plunged, only occa- 
sionally shipping the curl of a wave; 
and when, about sunset, the gale had 
blown itself out, a glance at my map 
told me that I had covered more than a 
hundred miles since morning. 

Next day the Danuwbe was as smooth 
asa mirror. The big river seemed as 
moody and capricious as a spoiled child. 
It and I had been companions now day 
and night for more than a month, and I 
was beginning to take an interest in its 
vagaries, as one takes an interest in the 
varying tempers of a human comrade. 
Yesterday, ungovernable rage ; to-day, 
the unnatural serenity of the reaction ; 
to-morrow, itself again, normally amia- 
ble and companionable; but always, in 
whatever mood it happens to be in— 
smiles or anger, steadfast or capricious— 
resistlessly moving on to the tomb of 
the sea, like a human life to the oblivion 
of the inevitable grave. 

Busy grain-shipping ports now began 
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to be a feature of the Roumanian shore. 
The commercial enterprise of western 
Europe, chiefly England, is responsi- 
ble for a number of surprisingly busy 
wharves along this part of the Danube. 
Scores of huge barges and steamers, as 
well as sailing vessels, were alongside 
the wharves, and ashore were hundreds 
of teams and wagons in long files wait- 
ing their turns for unloading wheat. 
The grain is taken down to Braila or 
Galatz, where it is transferred to sea- 
going vessels. The barges are towed 
up-stream in long strings by steamers ; 
the sailing vessels, mostly Greek, Ital- 
ian-and Turkish, make their way slowly 
up with favorable winds. A _ curious 


sight is to see big three-masted schoon- 
ers, with all sails set, hundreds of miles 
inland. Oftentimes a dozen of them 
may be in view at once, apparently scat- 
tered widely about the plain, owing to 
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the tortuous path of the river on these 
broad levels. 

These lower reaches of the Danube 
are studded with numerous islands, 
which are the foraging grounds of 
herds of half-wild buffalo. These 
huge animals, so clumsy and uncouth on 
land, swim across the river from island 
to island on the mainland with the 
greatest of ease, moving along in the 
flood as complacently as though their feet 
were on the bottom. At times the /udia 
passed through a herd, when they would 
calmly make way for her as a drove of 
cattle on a road make way for a wagon. 

One evening I tied up for the night 
to a clump of overhanging willows on a 
small island in mid-stream, my favorite 
camping spot. Near by I noticed a fish- 
line tied to one of the willows. It was 
moving, and, pulling it up, I discovered 
a large hook baited with a live fish the 
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size of a herring. The hook was passed 
through the back, and the wretched 
captive paddled feebly round and round, 
a tempting snare for the first large fish 
that might come along. 

In the morning the crew of the /u/ia, 
hungry for fish, was not equal to the 
temptation held out in the shape of a 
fine young sterlet that had fallen prey 
to his voracity in the night. Nor did I 
deem it worth while to wait indefinitely 
for the fisherman to put in his appear- 
ance, though greatly tempted to conceal 
the /u/ia, and from a willow thicket 
witness the effect on the superstitious 
Bulgar fisherman as he pulled up his 
hook and discovered thereon, instead of 
a finny captive, a silk handkerchief con- 
taining the market price of a fine young 
sterlet. The incident will probably re- 
vive any waning belief in miracles that 
may be sapping the medieval supersti- 
tions of the peasants in that particular 
locality. 

On the following day I reached the 
city of Rustchuk, the most important 
of the Bulgarian ports on the Danube. 
Among the polyglot crowd of curious 
Oriental types that collected on the 
wharf to greet the /u/ia, I recognized 
the familiar face and costume of a Per- 
sian tobacco merchant. Hadji Mehmed 
was sincerely delighted to meet a Fe- 
renghi who could swap simple sweet- 
ness with him in his native Iranee, and 
who had met in his own country promi- 
nent Persians whom he knew. During 
a halt of four days in Rustchuk the 
Hadji’s snug little tobacco shop near the 
wharf was often my refuge from the 
heat of the day. 

Rustchuk is the principal river port 
of the Bulgarian navy, if the few small 
tubs they own are entitled to be so call- 
ed. There are also several dry-docks, in 
which native ships were undergoing re- 
pair. These dry-docks were probably 
invented before the flood. They consist 
. of ditches cut in the beach, into which 
the vessels are floated ; the river is then 
dammed out; and, as the imprisoned 
water soaks away, or is bucketed out, 
the vessel settles down on rude sup- 
ports and props. When repaired, the 


water is again admitted to float it out. 
Pleasant and profitable days were 
spent in Rustchuk. Here also was the 
ubiquitous character of the American 
missionary verified in the persons of the 
excellent Mr. C 





and wife, and the 
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usual number of offspring allotted to 
these chosen ones of Israel. I owe them 
the kindly remembrance of courtesies 
extended, not the least being assistance 
in obtaining permission for me to visit 
the summer camp of the Bulgarian gar- 
rison of Rustchuk. 

We went together across the river 
to Giurgevo, in Roumania, to visit the 
great annual festival of St. Mary’s, the 
largest peasant holiday of the year. The 
country people flocked in to the number 
of twenty thousand, They were the gay- 
est and most spectacular crowd imagi- 
nable. Inthe matter of colors and finery 
they looked more like an opera-comique 
“mob” than mere sons and daughters 
of the soil. 

I crossed, in the /u/ia, the missionaries 
by the regular ferry. In the evening 
they returned to Rustchuk, whilst I 
replenished the lockers of the launch 
with cooked provisions, delicious melons 
and grapes, and dropped down-stream 
some distance to my favorite camping 
spot—a willow island. 

Below Giurgevo the frontier guards at 
the little stations on the river were more 
troublesome than ever. They now en- 
deavored by shouts and menaces to bring 
me to shore, going through the motions 
of putting cartridges in their guns and 
ostentatiously taking aim at me to bring 
me to. There was no danger in their 
threats, however, for the Danube down 
here is an international waterway, as 
free to me as to a Roumanian, so long as 
Ikept afloat. After they fell to menacing 
me with their guns, I amused myself and 
more than squared the account by pre- 
tending to paddle toward the Rouma- 
nian shore some distance below stations. 
This would entice them from their posts 
to follow me along, shouting threaten- 
ingly and trying to head me off. After 
enticing them a mile or two, I would 
turn out, leaving them to return tireder 
if not wiser men. 

Finally, however, Silistria was passed 
and Bulgaria left behind. I was now in 
the Dobrudshas, with Roumanian terri- 
tory on either shore. Then they had 
me! I ventured ashore at Ostrovni to 
replenish my store of grapes and melons. 

“Passporte !””—and they kept me wait- 
ing for seven hours. Nobody seemed 
to take any further interest in me after 
getting possession of my passport, and 
putting one soldier to keep an eye on 
me and another one to watch the /udia. 
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Patience is not always a virtue, even in 
the East ; anyhow I exercised it for seven 
hours, then looked up the officials and 
began to makeanoise. All seemed anx- 
ious to dodge the responsibility of either 
retaining or returning my passport. At 
length, however, I got possession of 
it, and waited not upon the order of 
my departure. They had detained me 
out of sheer stupidity and without the 
shadow of a right. 

Here, however, began to be discerni- 
ble in the people more of the spirit of 
civilizatiou than farther up the Danube. 
The Roumanians are of Roman descent, 
and in their manners, no less than in 
speech and looks, they betray their Ital- 
ian origin. They also have been longer 
free from the yoke of the Turk than 
either Serb or Bulgar ; moreover, owing 
to their favorable situation at the mouth 
of the Danube, they are in more intimate 
touch with the civilization of the western 
world. 

At every port were now seen the flags 
of England, Greece, Turkey and Russia 
floating above the barges, and steam- 
ers engaged in transporting the newly 
gathered harvest of grain to Galatz. 

During the last few days of the cruise 
the influence of the Black Sea was evi- 
dent in the daily programme of the 
weather: a stiff breeze from the sea in 
the morning for an hour, then for the 
rest of the day the river, here varying in 
width from a third of amile to a mile, 
would be smooth and reflective as a sea 
of glass, 

On Sunday evening, August 29th, I 
passed Tchernavoda, but forty miles, 
as the crow flies, to the Black Sea. Here 
they were building a railway suspension 
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bridge, to be two hundred feet above 
the water, connecting the Tchernavoda 
and Kustendji Railway with a line to 
Bucharest. 

My rendezvous for the night beyond 
Tchernavoda was among the intermin- 
able willow swamps of a low, flat coun- 
try, as near to the Black Sea as Tcherna- 
voda, Early in the evening vast flocks of 
water-fowl began to arrive from the sea 
to seek shelter for the night in the wil- 
lows. I seemed to have anchored in 
their most favorite retreat, for they 
flapped and circled directly over my 
head in dense clouds, giving excited ut- 
terance to their peculiar cries. They 
kept it up for hours after dark, and long 
after I had turned in for the night their 
noises among the willows and the flap- 
ping of innumerable wings in darkness 
oyerhead were positively uncanny. 

Here the Danube turns abruptly to 
the north and makes its way, with num- 
berless curves and windings, through a 
vast, swampy tract to Braila. Between 
Braila and Galatz the surface of the 
river was again dotted with the rude 
buoys of native fishermen; the floats 
now, however, were bundles of rushes 
instead of gourds. Every morning the 
fishermen, two in a boat, haul up the long 
lines and examine the hooks. AsI pad- 
dled past I saw them take off sturgeons 
that seemed almost as large as they. 

Galatz is but ten miles below Braila. 
I reached it on September 1st, two 
months and a half out from Hamburg. 
It was the end of the cruise of the /uda. 
In a few days I sold the gallant little 
boat to the captain of the Cara/us, the 
commission steamer, and made my way 
back across Europe by rail, 








REMINISCENCES OF IRISH SPORT. 


majority of cases it happens that a per- 

son who is devoted to the chase is also 

fond of the “gun.” Such a man is 
never so happy as when he is swinging 
along with light, free and elastic step over 
the heather-clad hills, inhaling the deli- 
ciously bracing mountain air and watching 
with keenest interest the movements of 
his brace of setters. 

I know of no prettier sight than 
a pair of purely bred and well - trained 
Irish setters, with heads well up and 
beautifully feathered tails whipping their 
flanks as they dash along the mountain 
side, crossing and recrossing with almost 
mathematical precision and regularity, 
until not a knoll, hillock or depression in 
which game could lie concealed is left 
unsearched. 

And then to watch them when they 
come on the birds! How suddenly they 
stop as if paralyzed by some sudden shock ! 
How earnestly and fixedly they gaze in 
the direction where the feathered beauties 
lie crouching in the deep heather! How 
cautiously and stealthily they drag them- 
selves forward, crawling inch by inch, 
slowly and deliberately, their full, ex- 
pressive eyes glowing with intelligent 
lustre, their lips, nostrils and limbs quiver- 
ing with strong excitement, until they are 
satisfied that the long-sought quarry is 
located, when they drop rigid as stones. 

I see noreason why American sportsmen 
should not become better acquainted with 
the many attractions of the “ Green Isle.” 
They must not expect to find prairies or 
mountains like the Rockies, or lakes of 
enormous area. Relatively everything is 
on a diminutive scale, but still sufficiently 
large to test the grit and staying powers 
of the most noted hunter that ever handled 
a rifle or threw a lasso in thé pathless 
wilds of the West. 

As some compensation, however, for the 
absence of large and dangerous gamé 
the mountains, moors, and bogs teem with 
grouse, snipe, duck, teal, plover, curlew, 
etc.; while the stubble and turnip fields 
and old pasture lands are always plen- 
tifully stocked with partridge. There is 
hardly one of these birds which will not 
be met with in the course Of an ordinary 
day’s shooting. And of all bags a mixed 
one is to my mind the best. 


|: does not always follow, but in the 


None but a true sportsman—a knight of 
the craft, one who thinks of it by day 
and dreams of it by night—can knock over 
the lordly pheasant as he shoots skyward 
like a rocket; the mallard, which rises 
with a frightened “quack ;’”’ the grouse, 
with their disconcerting whir, and the 
mocking, defiant crow of the old cock ; 
the partridge, which spring into air with a 
bewildering noise, well calculated to un- 
balance the steadiest nerves, and last, but 
not least, the delicious snipe, that tidbit for 
a king. 

How shall I describe his tortuous course, 
as he rises with a shrill cry of alarm 
almost from under your feet, shoots for- 
ward afew yards in a sort of corkscrew 
line, then suddenly and without any notice 
whatever makes a sharp and almost in- 
visible turn to the right, then an equally 


‘ embarrassing one to the left, followed by 


aseries of short, progressive wriggles in 
no definite direction, and finally with a 
derisive, scornful cry speeds away to 
safety ? 

In the season there are any number of 
woodcock. It is well known that in many 
covers full twenty brace a day have fallen 
to a single gun. Whata splendid bird he 
is to shoot! Round, plump and fat, he 
forms a dish of rare and exquisite flavor. 

But in his natural state he is a beauty, 
and well entitled to the position which he 
holds among game birds. See him as he 
springs from the root of a holly bush, his 
favorite resting place, and makes his way 
with rapid and noiseless motion through 
the intertwining branches until his wide- ° 
expanded wings, looking like sheets of 
burnished copper, appear for an instant 
only between you and the gray wintry 
sky ; when he suddenly disappears like 
a flash behind some. lofty oak, in the 
sturdy limbs of which the shot intended 
for him harmlessly lodges. 

There are many places in Ireland where 
capital mixed shooting may be enjoyed 
with as near an approach to perfection asis 
possible in a world brimful of disappoint- 
ments, and this amid scenery exquisitely 
beautiful. The courtesy and good-humor 
of the inhabitants will add to the sports- 
man’s pleasure, and he will find splendid 
facilities for amusement and recreation, 
whether he be devoted to the gun or the 
rod and line. 
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Concluded. 


LL the moral at- 
tributes of obe- 
dience, forti- 


tude, patience 
under suffering and 
forbearance are, by a 
system of military edu- 
cation, fully brought 
out, together with a 
sense of loyalty to the 
flag and country, re- 
spect to superior au- 
thority and confidence 
in leaders. These 
attributes, combined 
with physical strength 
and skill, soon beget a 
' feeling of confidence 
in one’s self to a proper 
degree, and a self-reli- 
ance which, in turn, 
develops and_ even 
makes the qualities of 
courage, coolness and judgment. Mili- 
tary drill throws a boy on himself, and 
makes him think quickly and reliantly ; 
and it is the combination of these qualli- 
ties that makes what we call presence 
of mind. There is no other form of 
drill or exercise where this can be 
so thoroughly accomplished as military 
drill. Mentally, military training fixes 
habits of attention and cultivates the 
power of a boy to handle himself prop- 
erly at short notice. It gives him re- 
spect for himself as well as others, par- 
ticularly the officers of his company and 
school, his teachers and parents, and 
their laws, and this, in turn, leads to his 
becoming a law-respecting citizen. The 
grades of military office are an incen- 
tive to ambition which buds in this di- 
rection and blossoms in other and wider 
departments. Boy: who are careless of 
their persons and indifferent to law and 
order soon get the “bee” for office, 
and getting it by faithful work, develop 
into good soldiers and better citizens. 
But outside of the individual good ac- 
complished in the cadet himself, there 
is a greater good done the country ; 
and this good is a fact in peace as well 





as war. The boy who knows how to 
command properly a squad or company 
or battalion on the drill-ground, will be 
equally qualified to command twenty or 
one hundred or one thousand men in 
the counting-house, in the machine- 
shop, as foreman on the railroad or in 
the office. The principles of military 
self-respect and individual responsi- 
bility allied to respect for authority 
make him a better magistrate or law- 
maker when he grows up. In short, 
in all directions he becomes a better 
citizen by reason of his having learned 
to submit himself to law. At all mili- 
tary schools it would be impossible to 
properly teach military law without 
ever holding out ahead the country and 
her lawmakers. A love of country, a 
love for the flag, a devoted patriotism, 
fill him with an ardor that ever through 
life finds him ready to stand by his 
country and her laws. And in time of 
war who can calculate the immeasur- 
able good done by a spreading of mili- 
tary knowledge, a disseminating of the 
principles of the science of war, which 
is but the action of humane principles, 
by having at command thousands of the 
country’s best and most devoted and 
law-abiding citizens, who are ready and 
able to carry on to victory the flag that 
the “father of the country” fought for, 
and for which, in his last words alinost, 
he pleaded that the youth of the coun- 
try might be educated how to protect 
and uphold? 

During the riots in Cincinnati in 1885, 
it was a captain of a company of the 
National Guard who 
marched- his com- 
pany to the court- 
house, and there, by 
his firm and intelli- 
gent stand, and his 
excellent military 
precautions and dis- 
positions, saved the 
priceless _ records 
from _ destruction. 
Yet only three years 
before, this same 
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boy was the captain of the cadet company 
of DePauw College. To-day the best sol- 
diers of the National Guard, next to 
those who are graduates of West Point 
or veterans of the war, are the graduates 
of military colleges. Instances enough 
to fill many sheets can be told of the 
great service rendered in time of peace 
by these graduates serving in the Na- 
tional Guard. But this part of our sub- 
ject cannot be better closed than by 
inserting here the opinions of men fa- 
mous as soldiers and scholars. Major- 
General J. M. Schofield says : 

“Success in all the affairs of life has 
ever depended upon system, which is a 
marked characteristic of the result of 
discipline, and the tendency in all the 
successful affairs of life is toward such 
a system as military discipline incul- 
cates. 

“The dependence of this country 
upon militia of the several States as a 
national defense, and the interest of the 
States themselves, which depend so 
entirely upon their respective military 
organizations, point conclusively to the 
wisdom of fostering such education as 
will impart the greatest degree of effi- 
ciency to those organizations as military 
bodies. But as important as are these 
considerations, I regard them even as 
secondary effects of such a system of 
education the discipline in which must 
unquestionably best fit the youth for the 
primary duties of life—those of good 
citizens,” 

Adjutant-General E. D. Townsend 
says : 

“ System in all things is undoubtedly 
necessary for efficiency. The military 
system is perhaps as near perfection, in 
its simplicity, directness and compass, 
as any in the world. It tends to de- 
velop the physique, to establish ease and 
grace of carriage and motion, and thus 
to produce a certain degree of self-reli- 
ance. It gives a vigorous and healthy 
tone to the mental faculties, which ma- 
terially aids in mastering its theoretical 
studies. There seems to be a natural 
propensity in youth to play soldier, and 
this propensity makes the prescribed 
drill an interesting and healthful mode 
of exercise and recreation. These ad- 
vantages secured by habits of - early 
youth are very apt to abide with men 
during life. To sum up my ideas in a 
few words, I should say that the military 
system is the shortest, simplest and most 
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direct mode of accomplishing a given 
object. 

“In this view there can be little doubt 
that an institution of learning upon 
which military instruction was engraft- 
ed would be most useful in every State, 
and might well receive from its Govern- 
ment formal recognition, if not pecuni- 
ary support.” 

Brevet Major-General U.S. A., colonel 
Second Artillery, William F. Barry, says: 

“ There is an argument for the main- 
tenance of State military schools which 
seems to me to be of such importance 
as to demand the most mature consider- 
ation, The weak, capricious and par- 
tial enforcement of many municipal, 
State and federal laws; the apparent 
decadence and neglect of parental or 
home discipline, and the pervading ab- 
sence of unquestioning deference for 
and obedience to duly constituted au- 
thority, and its legal and necessary en- 
actments and execution, are pregnant 
with the gravest dangers to the well- 
being and perpetuity of our form of 
government. I believe the principles of 
military discipline, judiciously illustrat- 
ed and taught, and so deeply impressed 
upon the receptive and pliant mind of 
youth as to become a habit of life, will 
prove to be a most reliable corrective of 
these evils. It must, of course, be un- 
derstood that such teachings are not to 
be of the school of the martinet ; but 
while an unreserved obedience to law 
and courteous respect for those who 
are appointed to execute it are insist- 
ed upon, the entire subordination of the 
military to the civil law must never be 
lost sight of.” 

Quartermaster-General, Brevet Ma- 
jor-General, U.S. A., M. C. Meigs, adds : 

“ Military drill and discipline educate 
both mind and body, and form habits of 
punctuality, of attention, of industry, of 
obedience. They give the active ex- 
ercise necessary for bodily health and 
vigor, too apt to be neglected amid 
the mental pursuits of an academical 
course. 

“Every man is improved in his car- 
riage, in his health, in his habits of re- 
spect for law and for constituted author- 
ity, by the training of the drill. His 
faculties are all improved and brought 
under better command.” 

In every State of the Union we find 
the laws regarding the National Guard 
to vary extremely; yet we place de- 
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pendence on our Guard after the army, 
calling it our first line of defense in case 
of war. Every intelligent soldier knows 
that a homogeneous army cannot pos- 
sibly be made up by combining the 
Guards of three or more States, in case 
of war, without weeks of preparation ; 
yet in war we will not have the time to 
thus prepare. On the other hand, it is 
impossible, for obvious reasons, to make 
laws of the various States on this sub- 
ject identical. How, then, can this im- 
portant matter be reached through the 
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he who has shown the most coolness and 
skill and daring, and his orders are obey- 
ed as implicitly as a king’s. One has 
but to turn out on Memorial Day in any 
city or town and there see the boys in 
the procession of old soldiers, and who 
are going to decorate the graves of the 
“soldier dead,” to be convinced that the 
American boy loves not only to play, but 
to be asoldier, It is the tales of battles 
on sea and land, of individual daring 
and bravery, and the triumphs of his 
country in war, that he best loves to 
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military schools? In the light of some 
experience, and the convictions of many 
of our best scholars and soldiers, it 
seems that a plan may be developed 
which will meet both these obstacles, 
and be of vast benefit to the country 
at large and to the genuine military 
schools. In brief, it is suggested as 
follows : 

All boys, but especially American boys, 
are soldierly in spirit. Unconsciously, in 
their boyish games, they clect as leader 


read. At the sound of the drum or the 
brass band in the street, he runs out to 
watch the soldiers—not to ridicule them, 
but to silently admire and resolve in 
his innermost heart that he too will be 
one when he grows up. All this indi- 
cates the military spirit. If, therefore, 
it is so prevalent, so contagious and so 
pervading, how easy it is to turn it to 
good account! My proposition, there- 
fore, is that military drill should be 
taught in all public schools, and made 
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compulsory on all boys not physically in- 
capacitated and above the age of twelve 
years. This age is none too young. In 
‘the great parade in New York on the 
third day of the centennial celebration 
of 1889, of the six thousand school-chil- 
dren who marched, one-fourth were but 
twelve years old, while many were even 
younger. Yet their marching called 
forth especial encomiums from the offi- 
cer detailed by the War Department to 
report upon the military features of the 
parade. The school of the company 
and battalion would be easier to teach, 
and also to learn, than any of the simple 
branches, while a boy would become at 
once fascinated with history when pre- 
sented as a tale of a compaign or battle. 
It would be much simpler for him to 
draw the outline of a field intrenchment, 
or a contour of ground where a great 
battle was fought, than to describe a 
_ problem, and outline it, of simple geom- 
etry. And all this because the spirit 
is in him and he is interested in his sub- 
ject. Every large city should have as 
superintendent of military instruction 
a well-trained military officer ; wher- 
ever possible, he should be detailed from 
the active lists of the army. No private 
school should be allowed to teach mili- 
tary art or science unless it were a prop 
erly chartered institution, and had at- 
tained a certain standard fixed by law. 
All schools, both public and private, 
should be subject to inspection of an of- 
ficer of the State and the War Depart- 
ment. This would do away with the 
semi-military schools. 

All private schools that have attained 
a certain standard should be eligible to 
have the detail of an army officer as 
professor of military science and tac- 
tics, as is the case with public and char- 
tered institutions. The schools should 
then be organized into brigades and 
divisions, and holding, whenever and 
wherever possible, short annual en- 
campments, under the direction of and 
supported by the federal Government. 
No officer should be appointed in the 
National Guard who had not a properly 
certified diploma to the effect that he 
had gone through the course and passed 
the required examination at a military 
school. In case such a general organ- 
ization could be effected, then the Gov- 
ernment should institute and support, 
at various parts of the country, normal 
schools for the special education and in- 
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struction of military teachers and com- 
mandants. Such schools would neces- 
sarily have high requirements for en- 
trance, and be under the supervision of 
army officers. 

Such a system would in a few years 
do away with many of the defects now 
existing in the National Guard, and 
which it is impossible to eradicate in 
any other way. It would, moreover, 
give to the country a large body of her 
very best material already trained in 
the elements of war, and usage of arms 
and military customs. In time of peace 
it would give us a much larger class of 
the young man who makes the best 
kind of citizen, and in the end would, 
more than any other means, be the 
surest way of ever keeping war away 
from us. 

But such a system is impossible to 
bring about, is the cry of many who have 
heard it. Not at all. Greater things 
have come to pass simply through the 
force of public opinion, and so may this. 
Let the principals and commandants 
and head-masters of the principal mili- 
tary schools meet in convention, and 
adopt rules whereby all will agree to 
adopt a certain system of military edu- 
cation, a certain uniform, regulations 
and routine, to be determined at such 
convention, and then ask the Govern- 
ment to aid them. Can any one doubt 
for a moment that such aid would be 
refused? And it would be but a short 
time before all schools of the country, 
military or otherwise, would be scram- 
bling to have their representatives at the 
convention, which should meet yearly. 
It would be but a short time before the 
normal schools would be erected, and 
the appropriations granted for the en- 
campments held on the grounds sur- 
rounding them. Try it, soldier educat- 
ors, and you will succeed. And you 
will build up your schools and colleges, 
also, to a size becoming their objects. 
You will create a new educational sys- 
tem that will aid in developing your 
country to an extent that she will be- 
come, even in your time, the arbiter of 
national destinies, and you will thus 
produce the nearest approach to the 
millennium, the time when we shall 
have no war, because we will be too 
powerful for war. 

“T think each State,” said General 
Sherman in one of his speeches on mili- 
tary schools, “should have a military 
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academy ; that some assistance should 
be extended to each by the United 
States in the way of arms, accoutre- 
ments, tents and uniforms, and that 
each State should supplement this by 
a small money allowance to meet the 
extra expense. I would then advise 
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that all be subject to inspection by 
an officer of the army at least once a 
year, and that the dress, discipline and 
instruction be uniform throughout — 
agreeing with that provided by law for 
the United States Military Academy.” 
These wise suggestions should be heeded. 


TABLE II. 


NATIONAL MILITARY SCHOOLS. 














NAME. | SITUATION. | CADETS.| SUPERINTENDENT« 
| 
| | 
1. U.S. Military Academy. | West Point. | 255 Col. J. M. Wilson. 
2. U. S. Engineer School. | Willett’s Point. 20-25 Lt.-Col. W. R. King. 
3. U.S. Artillery School. Fort Monroe. Lt.-Col. R. T. Frank. 
4. U.S. Infantry School. Fort Leavenworth. _ Col. E. F, Townsend. 
5. U.S. Cavalry and Light Artillery (for Fort Riley. _ Col. J. W. Forsyth. 
practice only). | 





TABLE IIL. 








PUBLIC AND CHARTERED MILITARY SCHOOLS. 
STATE. NAME AND CADETS. COMMANDANT. 
1. ALABAMA......-..... Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical | Lieut. John H. Wills, 22d Infantry. 
College, AUDUIN........ 6000... e ee seeeee 244 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa Lieut. Tredwell W. Moore, 22d Infantry. 
County (University P. O., ee 
EIN) cnc ueed bb avaeekesenesusaseen ace 
2. ARKANSAS...... pees ae Industrial University, Fay: etic Lieut. R. W. Dowdy, 17th Infantry. 
WMD cin sansacsshohbhban son cuuthovoueasens 
Little Rock Commercial College, Littie? Lieut. John T. Nance, 2d Cavalry. 
A cab spa: 355 5ensbbnbehenas-: woacbanns 
3. CALIFORNIA......... University of Calitornia, Berkeley....... 258 | Lieut. Benjamin H. Randolph, 3d Artillery. 
— Stanford, Jr., University, Menlo Lieut. J. S. Oyster, 1st Artillery. 
Re Ee a eee 
4. COLORADO..... ..... State Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 53 | Capt. John C. Dent, 2oth Infantry. 
5. CONNECTICUT...... Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- Lieut. Charles A. L. Totten, 4th Artillery. 
versity, New Haven..............escees 150 
6 pee ace beeen Delaware College, Newark............... 87 | Lieut. Edward C. Brooks, 8th Cavalry. 
7. FLORIDA............- Florida State veerennageN College, Lake Lieut. Charles C. Ballou, 16th Infantry. 
Se ae 
8. GEORGIA.........-... North Georgia “Agricuitural College, Lieut. Edward P. Lawton, 13th Infantry. 
DDATIONEBR. 0 0000csccce cs-ccecsccccevecce 5° 
©: TIAADOBS. .....< 0000 00 University of Illinois, Champaign........ 275 | Lieut. Elbridge R. Hills, sth Artillery. 
Knox College, Galesburg... .... ........ og | Lieut. George O. Cress, 4th Cavalry. 
Northern Illinois Normal School, Dixon. 56| Lieut. Ammon A. Augur, 24th Infantry. 
eo: SRTOIA DIA. . oc ccceccnes De Pauw University, Greencastle........ 163 | Lieut. Robert C. Williams, 15th Infantry. 
Purdue University, La Fayette..... -236 | Lieut. David D. Johnson, 5th Artillery. 
Vincennes University, Vincennes........ 50] Lieut. Robert C. Van Vliet, roth Infantry. 


12, KANSAS 
13. KENTUCKY.......... 


14. LOUISIANA 


Kentucky, Lexington 
Louisiana State University 
tural and Mechanical 


$e, PEREIEE. 5 cc cesseccnnse 
16. MARYLAND. 


the Mechanic Arts, Orono.. 
St. John’s College, Annapo 
Maryland Agricultural 


17, MASSACHUSETTS.. Massachusetts Agricultural 





ee 


Cornell College, Mount Vernon........ = 
Iowa State University, Iowa City 
Iowa Wesleyan University, Mount Pleas- 
Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls..106 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan.. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
and Agricul: 
-ollege, ee 
ee ER rr 
Maine State College of Agriculture ma 





Sh. 108 
ees: College 
Park, Prince George’s Count 


eer 
Massachusetts omen of Technology, 
186 






Capt. Walter Howe, 4th Artillery. 

Lieut. George W. Read, sth Cavalry. 

Lieut. Ulysses G. McAlexander, 25th 
Infantry. 

Lieut. William A. Dinwiddie, retired. . 

Capt. Edwin B. Bolton, 23d Infantry. 

Lieut. Charles D. Clay, 11th Infantry. 


-tI2 
Lieut. Elisha S. Benton, 3d Artillery. 


| Lieut. Mark L. Hersey, oth Infantry. 


Robert H. Noble, rst Infantry. 
John S. Grisard, ‘3th Infantry. 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


4 
College, Lester W. Cornish, sth Cavalry. 
108 


Lieut. H. L. Hawthorne, 4th Artillery. 
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| 
STATE. NAME AND CADETS. COMMANDANT. 
| 

18. MICHIGAN. ........0 ee Military Academy, repeal?” Lieut. F. S. Strong, 4th Artillery. 
— Agricultural Coiiege, Lansing Lieut. John J. Crittenden, 22d Infantry. 

(P. O. Agricultural College, Ingham 
Roee I ice os angers a eaeeenaes 2 

19. MINNESOTA......... University of Minnesota, Minneapolis.. - Lieut. George H Morgan, 3d Cavalry. 

Shattuck Schools, Faribault.............. 195 | Lieut. Asa T. Abbott, retired. 
o. MISSISSIPPI.......... Agricultural and Mechanical College of Lieut George W. Burr, 1st Artillery. 
the State of Mississippi, oe 
County (P. O. Agricultural College).. 
ox. MIGSOURT ....2565.55 University of the State of Missouri, ‘ci Beaumont B. Buck, 16th Infantry. 
CEL cc hance asks unceeevdusesecedess 156 
Washington University, St. Louis........ 272 ng” John Stafford, 8th Infantry. 
——— uke Military Academy, Sweet 1. T. E Spencer. 
EMRE odsces ikeeaa Siave 0 sareazcacetes 

22, MONTANA........ .- The College of Montana, Deer Lodge.... 40| Lieut. George P. Ahern, 25th Infantry. 

23. NEBRASKA........... University of Nebraska, Lincoln......... Lieut. John J. Pershing, 6th Cavalry. 

24. NEVADA . .| State University of Nevada, Reno.. Lieut. John M. Neall, 4th Cavalry. 

25. tf JERSEY... enweeae Rutgers College, New Brunswick.. Lieut. John J. ‘Brereton, 24th Infantry. 

26. NE eee Clinton Liberal Institute, Fort Plain. Lieut. Charles F. Parker, 2d Artiller 
Cornell University, TERRORS .cccince ceccesis 38 | Capt. Herbert E. Tutherly, rst Cava ry. 
= ohn’s College, Fordham............. Lieut. Clarence R. Edwards, 23d Infantry. 

ohn’s Military School, Manlius . 85| Lieut. William P. Burnham, 6th Infantry. 
Re La Salle Institute, New York City, Capt. Richard T. Yeatman, 14th Infantry. 
DOD TE . SUE MINOUE . ccccce cece scnesssesees 225 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill..138 | Lieut. Philip P. Powell, oth Cavalry. 
St. Paul’s School, Garden ity, | i ee 115 | Capt. Edgar Cc. Bowen, retired. 
~— Se Military Academy, Cornwall, Lieut. G. R. Burnett, retired. 
Fairfield Seminary, Fairfield. Lieut. W. R. Dunton, retired. 
27. NORTH CAROLINA.] Bingham School, Asheville.............+5 Lieut. = Little, 14th Infantry. 
28. NORTH DAKOTA.... ag oe fl of North Dakota, Grand Lieut. Leon S. Roudiez, 1st Infantry. 
ER sc kpas 4000 Gapecese. 460090000 82 

Bd; ROMEO wireas jesendsean Ohio State University, Columbus........280| Lieut. Eugene T. Wilson, 1st Artillery. 
Ohio Normal University, Ada............ 20 | Lieut. — H. H. Peshine, 13th Infantry. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware....289 | Lieut. a W. Leavell, 24th Infantry. 
Mount Union College, Al iANC.......+0 +0 108 | Lieut. Evan M. Johnson, Jr., roth Infantry. 

SD. OR TAGON \.is: ceseaevesn Bishop Scott Academy, Portland........ 10 | Capt. oh A. Sladen, retired. 
= amar College of Oregon, Capt. Warrens, retired. 

| reer nee ° 
31. PENNSYLVANIA.... a State College, Centre Lieut. Silas A. Wolf, 4th Infantry. 
OI a 0h hia co ond seucicn gees seve ceeses 137 
Allegheny College, Meadville............ Lieut. John K. Cree, 3d Artillery. 
Pennsylvania Military Academy, Ches- Lieut. Millard F. Harmon, ist Artillery. 
SRE ree eee rae ee eee 137 
Grove City College, Grove City...... ... 95 | Lieut. Charles W. Rowell, 2d Infantry. 
32. SOUTH CAROLINA.| South Carolina Military Academy, Lieut. John A. Towers, 1st Artillery. 
EE EO eee 27 
Patrick Military Institute, Anderson. 44 | Lieut. Thomas Q.Donaldson, Jr.,7th Cavalry. 
Porter Academy, Charleston ............. 109 | Lieut. Charles H. Cabaniss, Jr., retired. 
33: SOUTH DAKOTA....| A ster eg College of South Dakota, Capt. Peter Leary, Jr., 4th Artillery. 
OOD so 0000000 cece eectveccececpeseees = 
University of South Dakota, Vermilion.. Lieut. Alfred C. Sharpe, 22d Infantry. 
34. aoe ecaae University of Tennessee, Knoxville...... Lieut. Laurence D. Tyson, oth Infantry. 
G5 y PO sss sinwevacedets Agricultural and Mechanical College of Lieut. Benjamin C. Morse, 18th Infantry. 
‘exas, College Station...........ce.e.0 205 
Austin Colle e, Sherman... ....... go | Lieut. Carl Koops, 13th Infantry. 

36. UTAH. ...... University of Utah, Salt Lake City . 60| Lieut. Walter K. Wright, 16th Infantry. 

37- VERMONT.. University of Vermont, Burlington 130] Capt. Herbert S. Foster, 20th Infantry. 
Norwich University, Northfield...... . 51| Lieut. Frederick C. Kimball, sth Infantry. 
Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River . 83} Lieut. George W. Gatchell, 4th Artillery. 

38. VIRGINIA. ... 0060.50. Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical Lieut. John A. Harman, 7th Cavalry. 

CONCRS, HIACKBOUTE...... sccccscs ossces 103 
| Yitging oe | Institute, Lexington .203 | Col. Thos. R. Menshall. 

39. WEST VIRGINIA....} West Virginia University, Morgantown. 89| Lieut. Frank De W. Ramsey, 14th Infantry. 

40. weouna” Wongns Gael State University of Wisconsin, Madison.200 | Lieut. Hugh J. McGrath, 4th Cavalry. 

Sh WOMEN ek sssee University of Wyoming, Laramie........ —| Lieut. Daniel L. Howell, 7th Infantry. 











seventy-two, 


Another table might be given here 
had we the space to classify the private 
military schools, of which there are 
educating nearly eight 


thousand cadets. 


tions are the Bordentown Military In- 
stitute, at Bordentown, N. J., 
manded by Capt. T. D. Landon; River- 
view Academy, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
commanded by Major J. B. Bisbee ; the 


Total number of cadets under drill 


Among such institu- 


com- 


pages. 


Northwestern Military Academy, High- 
land Park, IIl., 
R. P. Davidson ; Cheltenham Academy, 
Ogontz, Pa., commanded by Major A. 
C. Washburn, and the Norwalk Military 
Academy, Norwalk, Conn., of which 
Frank S. Roberts is the principal. 
complete list of the private military 
schools will be given in the Record 


commanded by Major 


A 











HORSEBACK SKETCHES. 


SEPTEMBER RIDES. 


BY JESSIE F. O’DONNELL.* 


‘““While not a leaf seems faded; while the 
fields, 
With ripening harvest prodigally fair, 
In brightest sunshine bask.” 
— Wordsworth. 


a little through August’s sultry 

days, it is quick to revive when 

September weaves her blue mists 
and the hearts of passage-birds throb 
with longings for the south. There 
is a period when the earth seems rest- 
ing from the August fullness, hushed, 
dreamy, expectant of coming splendors, 
but wearing still the insignia of sum- 
mer. Nature has reached an hour of 
completion, and apparently comes to a 
satisfied pause for a few long golden 
days which seem with their quiet and 
sweetness like bits out of eternity. We 
are drawn irresistibly to horse and sad- 
dle, and almost every day ride out into 
the country through tangled thickets of 
goldenrod and purple asters, past fields 
of yellow-tasseled corn and ripe, waving 
grain, with the blue mists flitting like 
spirits before us and luring us on in 
fruitless pursuit. 

But Nature never rests, and through 
these days of seeming inaction subtle 
forces are at work in forest and meadow 
to kindle autumn watch-fires here and 
there. A maple hangs out a solitary 
red banner, gleaming like flame against 
the dusky green; the elms are turn- 
ing yellow; the birch trees are don- 
ning their liveries of pale gold; the 
goldenrod grows deeper and richer in 
color and more luxuriant in bloom; 
the purple asters open their starry 
blossoms by brook and river, and masses 
of the tiny ones we call frost-flowers, 
which garland their branching stems 
with a multitude of blossoms and a 
modicum of leaves, turn roadside and 
field into bowers of purple and white 
bloom. We have scarcely a flower 
more graceful. The slender stems with 
their burden of blossoms bend and sway 
with every breeze and follow the motion 
of the yellow butterflies, which throng 
about them as if the flowers, too, had 
wings. We fasten great clisters under 
every available portion of our saddles, 
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nodding plumes over the horses’ ears, 
and with immense bouquets in our hands, 
ride homeward still in a mass of bloom. 

The summer lingers, but a hundred 
things hint that September is here 
and will soon assume full sway. The 
blue haze grows deeper and half hides 
the hills from our view; the mornings 
are cool and fresh; the noons slum- 
berous with the languor of the dying 
summer; the afternoons are splendid 
with sunshine and soft with caressing 
breezes ; the skies, soon to transfer their 
colors to the forests, glow at sunset with 
crimson and amber; and the twilight 
shadows merge softly into the mellow 
light of the harvest moon. Blue gen- 
tians uncurl in the sunshine ; the pods 
of the milkweed are bursting with a 
mass of silver threads ; feathery grasses 
are tossing their sprays on the roadside ; 
an artist is at work among the trees, 
tipping their branches with gold or 
scattering crimson firebrands here and 
there throughout the summer green ; a 
leaf curiously veined and splashed with 
scarlet and green and gold, as if Nature 
had overturned her color-box upon it, 
floats into our outstretched hands ; fruit 
is ripening everywhere; rosy apples 
gleam from the orchards; the bloom 
deepens on the plum ; and grapes, blue- 
black, crimson, purple and pale-green 
globes of imprisoned sunshine, hang 
heavily on the vines; red berries brighten 
the woodland path; crickets and katy- 
dids are piping “Good-by” to summer ; 
the wheat’s asleep in golden hush; 
and the harvest has begun in the pale- 
golden oats, and the fields of yellow 
corn browning in the amber sunshine. 

September is to me the most beauti- 
ful of months, but I find myself saying 
with Helen Hunt Jackson: 


‘* That none of all this beauty 
Which floods the earth and air 
Is unto me the secret 
Which makes September fair.” 


One hardly knows when the sum- 
mer glides into the autumn, when the 
mornings grow cool and the nights 
frosty, when the green turns to gold 
and scarlet, the air grows rich with 


* Copyright, 1891, by Jessie F. O’Donnell. 
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the spicy odor of ripening leaves, and 
promise becomes fulfillment. We have 
scarcely noted the first crimson leaf, 
when lo! the world is ablaze. The 
red color spreads through the maples 
as if the one bright branch had stained 
them all; the sunlight flashes from 
the beeches a kindred gold; the su- 
mach fires blaze on the hilltops; the 
pasture-borders are aflame with huckle- 
berry bushes and blackberry vines; the 
wild woodbine twists its lithe stems 
about the cedars; the vivid crimson 
leaves and dark-purple berries, splendid 
bits of color against the green; the 
leaves of the poplars, like flakes of gold, 
dance and quiver in every breath of 
wind. These are glorious days to ride 
past the village, basking like a contented 
cat in the sunshine; through country 
lanes, where the miracle of the burning 
bush is repeated on every side, or into 
the “ woodlands enchanted.” 
“*’Tis a woodland enchanted,” 

sings Lowell. 

Our September rides are long tri- 
umphal marches, The shining hills are 
wrapped in royal garments of purple 
mist. The trees shower benedictions of 
painted leaves upon us. We wreathe 
our horses with trailing garlands of 
some gorgeous vine. Chipmunks chase 
each other over the low stone walls for 
our amusement. Flocks of yellow war- 
blers, southward bound, sail over our 
heads. The partridge drums from the 
brushwood of the fields, the chickadees 
whistle shrilly as they dart about the 
trees, the leaves rustle gayly in the 
wind; and the only dissonance is the 
sound of the sportsman’s gun. 

Past fields of tossing yellow grain, 
through sandy cross-roads glowing with 
weeds and dwarf shrubs, blood-red and 
wine and scarlet, we dash straight into 
the radiant woodlands, into the groves 
of wine-brown oaks, in amongst the 
sugar-maples, glowing as if the heart’s 
blood of the year had been poured upon 
them, in where the birches and poplars 
and sassafras bushes flood the woods 
with sunlight even on the cloudiest 
days. We ride through lanes where 
choke-cherry trees, which have not 
been despoiled of their fruit, are hung 
with brilliant, jetty clusters, which, 
“dead-ripe” on the trees, have lost 
much of their famous “pucker” and 
are sweet and spicy to the taste; we 
gather clusters of elderberries with a 
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pungent flavor and a glow like dark, 
rich jewels; we watch the sun kindle 
a spray of goldenrod into yellow flame ; 
we gather vines and tree-branches where 
every leaf, fluttering on its slender stem, 
has an individual beauty—one, brown, 
mottled with purple and orange; an- 
other, still full of the summer's green- 
ness; one, all gold from stemlet to 
tip ; another, the merest crimson gauze 
stretched on ribs of garnet and amber ; 
carmine and ruby and scarlet, purple 
and orange and golden, splashed and 
spotted and sprinkled with splendor, 
dashed with drops of claret and streak- 
ed with stains of sherry, quivering on 
the branches or unfolding transparent 
wings to fly to the embrace of the Sep- 
tember winds, they are the very incar- 
nation of the autumn glory. 

If, as Miss Phelps affirms in “ Beyond 
the Gates,” color has “its laws, its 
chords, its harmonies, its scales, its 
melodies and execution, its themes 
and ornamentation, and each combi- 
nation has its meaning,” the Septem- 
ber pageant is a composition of color 
which moves us as the rarest melody, 
but which we are not great enough art- 
ists to interpret. We know that the 
scarlet of the sumach burns into our 
consciousness and challenges us to ad- 
miration ; that the rich crimson of the 
woodbine and oak warms our hearts as 
some rare wine; that the yellow hues 
steep our beings in sunshine, and the 
pensive purple of the hazy hills brings 
a delicious sense of rest. But why and 
how do the pale-yellow tints grow into 
gold? What law governs the shifting 
transparencies of the purple hills? Why 
do the passionate rose-tints tremble and 
quiver in the evening sky as they die 
away and deepen into crimson? What 
note in the grand harmony does the 
blue of the gentian represent? What 
is the peculiar richness of the orchard- 
chords ? and what the secret of the wine- 
stains on the blackberry leaves? Why 
does the great undertone of green never 
obtrude its melody? We cannot tell; 
but we are uplifted and thrilled with 
the grandeur of the symphony as by 
music we do not fully comprehend. 
Are color and music then governed by 
like laws? Had Carlyle this in mind 
when he said, “See deep enough and 
you see musically, the heart of Nature 
being everywhere music, if you can 
only reach it.” 
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66 ELCOME the coming, speed 
W the parting guest” must, I 
imagine, judging from the 
open-hearted, open - handed 
hospitality with which I have been 
everywhere received, be the first article 
in the constitution of every cycling 
club. From the time when, on the 1st 
of June, an immense and enthusiastic 
crowd bade me God-speed and good 
cheer from the City Hall, New York, 
till my entry on the glorious Fourth 
into Chicago, I have been right roy- 
ally welcomed. 

No knight in the olden days, armed 
cap-a-pie with lance in rest and mounted 
on his steel-clad steed, ever set out in 
search of adventures or donned his 
armor for foreign lands and deeds of 
high emprise with more fervid accla- 
mations than those which have cheered 
my outward path. I am aware that I 
owe these attentions not so much to any 
reason personal as to the fact that my 
venture is, in a certain sense, typical of 
my country’s energy. 

This spirit, in every sense, is fittingly 
exemplified in the route which I have 
passed. Though it be true that Ameri- 
cans, in the main, look to the rock-bound 


coasts of New England as thecradle of 
their nationality, they none the less rec- 
ognize that “the march of empire west- 
ward took its course,” and in no insignifi- 
cant degree the valleys of the Hudson 
and the Mohawk were the arenas in 
which that empire was founded. Every 
step of the way—from the City Hall, New 
York, near by Golden Hill, on which the 
first blood of the Revolution was shed, 
to the furthest boundary of the State— 
is marked by evidences of the glorious 
deeds of our forefathers. 

At three o’clock of the afternoon of 
June 4th I was standing on Broadway, 
opposite the City Hall of New York, 
ready to make my start west for San 
Francisco, Cal. People crowded around 
me in such numbers that I found it im- 
possible to mount my wheel, much less 
make the start. The police, seeing my 
predicament, cleared the way for my 
escorts and myself, and amid the 
cheers from thousands of throats, 
mounted precisely at three o’clock, and 
we rode up busy Broadway to 239 Fifth 
avenue, passing before and waving 
farewell to the staff of OvurTiINe, -in 
whose name the ttip was to be made. 
Thence we passed the Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club, where another enormous 
crowd of citizens and wheelmen awaited 
my coming. Bidding the friends at the 
club good-by, we started again, with 
an escort increased now to 100 wheel- 
men, headed by Mr. R. B. Moneypenny. 

The echoing cheers of the gathered 
citizens by NewYork’s civic hall had not 
yet died in the distance, and the tingle 
of the cordial hand-grasp of fellow-mem- 
bers of the Manhattan Athletic Club 
was still mine, when I wheeled through 
the grateful shade of the trees from 
amongst which fluttered the Stars and 
Stripes on the Old Block House afore- 
time carrying the signals of belligerent 
forces, and ere we turned our wheels 
over the asphalt of the magnificent 
bridge which spans the Harlem, we had 
passed the site of Fort Washington and 
rehabilitated, in our minds’ eye, the 
frowning eminence of Fort George with 
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the bastions and earthworks on which 
the ensign of England had been sup- 
planted by the symbol of our nation- 
al supremacy, and so we wheeled on 
along the narrow,covered heights which 
flank the lordly Hudson to Yonkers. 

Although this road is macadamized, 
mostly level and in good condition, 
from some cause or other the wheelmen 
mysteriously fell back. Out of the hun- 
dred who had started from the club 
only twenty reached Yonkers, seven- 
teen miles from New York. Here an- 
other crowd had gathered to see us 
comein. But a few minutes were spent 
among these, and we were off again, 
laboring up the steep grade out of 
Yonkers. 

The broad surface of the Tappan Zee 
next came into view, and as we wheeled 
on through the land made famous by the 
writings of Washington Irving, more 
of my wheeling companions fell to the 
rear. On reaching Tarrytown, a place 
which annually attracts its tale of pil- 
grims to the grave of Irving, “Sleepy 
Hollow,” and the many localities which 
his genius has made the common prop- 
erty of the whole civilized world, but 
six continued with us, and three of 
these returned to New York by rail, 
leaving only three, asmall but resolute 
company to continue the journey past 
the monument on the spot where Major 
André, the spy, whose story every school- 
boy knows, was captured. 

Westarted from Tarrytown at 9 o’clock 
the next morning for Peekskill by the 
river road, which is macadamized only 
two miles northward, after which it is 
sandy and rolling, but still affords fair 
wheeling. Nearly all the way to Peeks- 
kill the river is in view, sometimes 
narrow with rocky promontories pro- 
jecting into the channel and reducing 
its dimensions to less than half .a mile, 
and then again spreading out into 
miniature land-locked seas like that of 
the Tappan Zee and the Haverstraw 
Bay, and ever on the background 
westward, margined by the “Palisades,” 
and studded all the way with places of 
historic interest, 

Peekskill, forty-one miles from New 
York, lies under the shadow of the 
Thunder Mountain, at the southern 
entrance of the Hudson Highlands. 

At Peekskill the road is graveled and 
turns inland, and here the cyclist meets 
his first heavy work in the steep grade 
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up the 1,500 feet of “ Anthony’s Nose,” 
which must be tramped the whole way; 
but the labor is amply tepaid’ both from 
the beauty of the scenery which lies 
mapped out below, and the good coast- 
ing which it promises down to Garrisons, 
opposite to which the famous West 
Point United States Military Academy 
commands the winding river. 

A great many wheelmen make the 
mistake of removing the brake from 
their machines, and so it was with one of 
my companions. In coasting one of the 
long grades his machine became un- 
manageable and kept on increasing its 
speed, when we were treated to the spec- 
tacle of seeing our friend unceremoni- 
ously leaving the wheel, landing on the 
ground amid a great cloud of dust, 
and the bicycle running into a ditch by 
the roadside. Luckily, our friend was 
not seriously injured, and we proceeded 
on to Fishkill, the roads now becoming 
excellent. Here another of the New 
York wheelmen, Mr. R. B. Money- 
penny, was compelled to return. This 
left but three, including myself, to 
continue to Poughkeepsie—the Queen 
City of the Hudson—our destination for 
the night. Between Peekskill and-Wap- 
pinger’s Falls it is good policy to exercise 
care when coming to cross-roads, as no 
sign-boards indicate directions, and it is 
very easy to stray off the right road. 
Some of the Wappinger’s Falls wheel- 
men came out to meet us, but it was 
after dark when we passed through their 
beautiful-village en route to Poughkeep- 
sie, and consequently did not meet them. 

The roads near Poughkeepsie, and, in 
fact, the greater part of the entire dis- 
tance from New York City, are nicely 
shaded by trees on both sides of the 
road. Many taverns and road-houses 
are along the route here, where refresh- 
ments can be obtained. The evening 
we spent most delightfully with the 
Poughkeepsie Bicycle Club, who have 
fine quarters in the heart of the city, and 
should liked to have spent a day with 
the “girls” at Vassar—that famous col- 
lege for women being located in this 
city. But neither Vassar nor the well- 
known Eastman College nor any of the 
several military schools could tempt us 
to delay. We decided to reach Albany, 
seventy-eight miles away, the next day. 

Making the start at eight in the morn- 
ing, we spun merrily on through Hyde 
Park, Staatsburg, Rhinebeck to Blue 
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Stone, over roads mostly level and in ex- 
cellent condition. Here we were ad- 
vised to turn left on a dirt road to Hud- 
son—twelve miles—but we soon found 
that the road was almost impassable 
after a heavy rain of the day before. 
The picturesque town of Hudson is 
where Hendrick Hudson's career of ex- 
ploration of the river came to an end 
by reason of the sand-bars, and here he 
dropped the anchor of the Half Moon. 
Its commercial importance is now small, 
but, like many another port now derelict, 
it has had its days of importance, though 
few now visiting it would imagine that 
once fleets sailed from here to Europe 
and the Indies, and its commerce was 
then greater than that of New York. 
We had reached Hudson with our 
wheels covered with mud, and were ad- 
vised to ride the cinder path between 
the tracks of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad, it having 
rained hard all over this section the 
day before. Therailroad path we found 
good indeed for the twenty-eight miles 
to Albany, but rather dangerous. It 
requires constant watching in front and 
rear, for almost every twenty or thirty 
minutes a train goes thundering by at 
full speed. If the roads are dry, the 
route through Kinderhook, Shodac Cen- 
tre to Albany, thirty-two miles, is fair- 
ly good and more advisable to ride. 
While riding along the railroad path 
it is very necessary also to watch, pro- 
vided one rides a pneumatic, for broken 
bottles, which are thrown from pass- 
ing trains. When within eight miles 
of Albany, one of my companions, Mr. 
Fred. Simpson, a Harlem wheelman, 
punctured his tire in this manner. 
Stopping to mend the cut, which re- 
quired only a few minutes, he began 
pumping up his tire, when the valve 
burst. Having no extra valve with him, 
he was now compelled to board the train 
for Albany, leaving with me but one 
wheelman of the entire number who 
had started from New York—Mr. W. H. 
DeGraaf, of the New York Manhattan 
Athletic Club, and secretary-treasurer 
of the League of American Wheelmen, 
State division. Together we made Al- 
bany, a distance of 152 miles in two 
and one-quarter days. 
It was late when we first caught sight 
of the welcome twinkling lights of Al- 


bany standing out on the sky-line. If: 


the capital of New York State were 
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paved on the modern principles on 
which it is lighted, it would be more 
in line with its exalted position, but the 
truth must be told that most of its 
highways are an abomination to wheel- 
men. 

From hence my route took a new de- 
parture. Hitherto I had been going due 
north. Albany was the parting of the 
ways, and hereafter we should face due 
west, following in the main the line of 
the great Erie Canal up the valley of 
the Mohawk, the cradle of the military 
forces of the Revolution and the grave 
of the military hopes of the British. 
Those sturdy farmers had been train- 
ed by Nicholas Herkimer, were thrice 
armed, as is he who hath his quarrel 
just, and were invincible. 

Late in the afternoon of the next day, 
with six Albany wheelmen as escorts, 
we sped over the Loudenville plank road 
to Schenectady, a distance of sixteen 
miles. The plank road is only three miles 
long. Thence the road continues clay 
over a rolling country, in fair condition 
to Schenectady, where are the old homes 
of the world-famous Edison and West- 
inghouse. 

The wheelmen of Schenectady in- 
formed me that the roads were sandy to 
Amsterdam, and advised riding the tow- 
path of the Erie Canal. At 9 o’clock in 
the morning we started and found it 
excellent riding to Amsterdam, fifteen 
miles. From here to Fonda, eleven 
miles, the old turnpike was in fair con- 
dition and better than the tow-path, 
which was by that time getting stony. 
Three miles west of Fonda the turnpike, 
in turn, became poor, so I decided to 
ride the cinder path between the New 
York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road tracks again. It was necessary to 
cross a fence and field to reach the 
railroad. Lifting my wheel, which was 
heavily loaded with luggage, on the 
top of the fence and climbing up my- 
self, the entire fence gave way with 
a crash, drawing the attention of the 
farmer working in his field. He mad- 
ly shouted to me to repair it, but, push- 
ing to the railroad, Imounted and rode 
off as quickly as possible. Riding cau- 
tiously along the tracks to Palatine 
Bridge, I met Mr. David Lohman,of the 
Canajoharie wheelmen, who was wait- 
ing for me. He had read in the papers 
that I had left Albany the day before. 
He advised me to take the old turnpike, 
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which here again was partially macad- 
amized and in fair condition. Pushing 
on together, we were surprised, when 
opposite Fort Plain Bicycle Club, to 
find most of the cadets of the military 
school waiting for us. They accompa- 
nied us as far as St. Johnsville. Four 
of them rode as far as Little Falls, 
which place we luckily reached just 
as it started to rain, making fifty-eight 
miles for me from Schenectady. 

The Fort Plain wheelmen here turned 
back, and next morning, in company 
with Mr. Lohman, who decided to accom- 
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adamized. In some places it is almost 
unridable in rainy weather. 

From Utica west the turnpike crosses 
two low ranges of hills through Vernon 
to Oneida, partially macadamized and 
in good condition. Reaching Oneida, 
we decided to stay there for the night, 
my cyclometer registering forty-six miles 
from Little Falls. In company with four- 
teen of the Oneida wheelmen and Mr. 
F. A. Brady, of Utica, we pushed west 
over the old turnpike through Chit- 
tenango, Fayetteville to Syracuse — 
twenty-six miles—the roads now im- 
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pany me to Utica, we took the Erie Canal 
tow-path to Herkimer—eight miles ; 
then the old turnpike to Ilion, where 
the famous Remington typewriters and 
bicycles are made, and again took the 
tow-path'to Utica. From here west the 
old turnpike is in fair condition over 
a rolling country, the famous Mohawk 
Valley, which here winds northwest to 
Rome, where stood never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Fort Stanwix. The old turnpike 
was the old stage road between Albany 
and Buffalo, but is only partially mac- 


proving in condition and mostly leading 
through a beautiful farming country. 
As we rode down the main street 
of Syracuse, we were halted by sever- 
al wheelmen of the Century Cycling 
Club, whose pressing invitation to stay 
over and attend their race meet June 
11th we accepted. At ten o’clock in the 
morning from three to four hundred 
wheelmen, headed by a band-wagon, 
paraded the principal streets, and of 
course I entered the parade with my 
entire outfit, causing considerable com. 
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ment and applause all along the line. 
Their races in the afternoon were con- 
tested by the fastest racing men in the 
country. The Syracuse and Century 
Cycling clubs are the two prominent 
clubs here, and are very hospitable to 
all visiting wheelmen. 

Leaving Syracuse at eight o’clock in 
the morning of June 13th, with one of 
the Century wheelmen as an escort, we 
took the old turnpike road via Camillus. 
An amateur photographer, who had his 
camera set up waiting for me, halted us 
by the wayside; and it was not the 
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improved, the country becoming more 
level going west. The riding from here 
through Lyons and Newark was excel- 
lent. All these towns are picturesque 
places, situated on the Erie Canal and 
New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad, and it is a surprising fact that 
there are some seventy-five wheelmen 
in each town. Reaching Newark, I de- 
cided to stay over, having made fifty-two 
miles for the day. 

Next morning I left for Palmyra, and 
continued through Macedon to Fairport, 
and by noon had made twenty-two miles 
fe o a 

é a 
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only snap shot the amateurs had taken 
of me. 

I then pushed on over a hilly country 
to Elbridge. Two miles beyond the 
road forks, the left being the old turn- 
pike road direct to Buffalo, running some 
fifteen miles south of Rochester. Tak- 
ing the right fork, I reached Weedsport 
over a sandy road. In the afternoon I 
pushed on westward to Port Byron. Fol- 
lowing the telegraph lines instead of 
turning off to Savannah, I was led to 
ride through the disagreeable Monte- 
zuma marshes, the old roadbed being 
covered with grass. At.one place it was 
necessary to ford knee-deep through the 
water. Reaching Clyde, the gravel roads 


over good gravel roads, the Erie Ca- 

nal always in view from the road. In 

the afternoon I wheeled over a poor and 

sandy road to Rochester, N. Y., ten 

miles, and the cycling races being here 

_ the 15th, I decided to stay over one 
ay. 

Rochester is a well laid-out city, the 
railroad and canal being so constructed 
as not to interfere with street travel. 
The Genesee River flows under the 
main street. ‘There are several bicycle 
clubs in Rochester, the most prominent 
of which are the Genesee, the West 
End and Rochester Athletic Club. At 
their races on the 15th, the prominent 
racing men who were at Syracuse con- 
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tested. Rochester is the headquarters 
of the kodak, the Eastman Company 
having their immense plant here. It is 
in this instance, asin many others, that 
the one-man power has made the enter- 
prise asuccess. Mr. George Eastman, 
like Col. Albert A. Pope and A. H. Over- 
man, has worked unceasingly until the 
merit of his goods goes unquestioned. 
The Rochester Optical Company, whose 
camera Iam using, is also located here. 
Indeed, Rochester is a headquarters for 
photography. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of 
June 16th, in company with Mr. Robert 
Thompson, one of the prominent wheel- 
men of Rochester, we started out west 
Main street to the Buffalo Road. Leav- 
ing Mr. Thompson on the outskirts of 
the city, I wheeled over asandy road to 
Churchville—fourteen miles. From here 
to Bergen is better. The road through 
this section is known as “ The Buffalo 
Road,” and from Bergen west it is 
macadamized almost to Buffalo. At 
Byron I overtook three Auburn wheel- 
men also going to Buffalo. Starting 
together, we rode briskly into Batavia 
for dinner. Here we were soon sur- 
rounded by the Batavia wheelmen. The 
direct road here becomes rather sandy, 
so riding a few miles south we reached 
another road. running through Bow- 
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mansville to Buffalo. This road is in 
excellent condition, perfectly level, and 
makes no turn sometimes for miles. 

At Bowmansville we were met by Mr. 
C. E. Gates, vice-president of the Press 
Cycling Club of Buffalo, who escorted 
us into the famed city, over whose as- 
phalt pavement we were delighted to 
ride. Mr. Gates escorted us to the Press 
Cycling Club rooms, on Delaware ave- - 
nue, one of Buffalo’s most beautiful 
streets, where, by their hospitality, a 
good dinner awaited us. 

Buffalo is one of the largest manufac- 
turing cities of the United States, as 
well as one of the greatest railroad cen- 
ters. It contains a large number of bi- 
cycle clubs. Indeed, the Buffalo Bicycle 
Club is one of the oldest clubs in the 
country, but not so active in cycling as 
in former years. 

The Ramblers have their quarters on 
Main street, and area jolly lot. 

The Buffalo Athletic Club, of course, 
have the largest membership; but the 
Press Cycling Club with its 250 mem- 
bers is the most enterprising and active, 
although they are one of the youngest 
clubs. Mr. W. W. Wilson, their president, 
is a very entertaining gentleman. 

My trip from New York City to Buf- 
falo occupied 12 days— 461 miles from 
New York ; actual riding time, 8% days. 
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NE morning in August last a 
merry party of keen anglers 
sped, per express, northward 
from storied old Quebec city to 

the quaint little village of St. Raymond. 

Our lines had fallen in pleasant places; 
several weeks of glorious freedom were 
to come, during which we intended to 
thoroughly test the waters of the broad 
and beautiful territory leased by the 
Tourilli Club. 

Naturally anticipation was lively; the 
prospect of life in the woods and whip- 
ping the St. Anne was simply intoxicat- 
ing, and in our minds rose visions of 
killing tremendous trout and of having 
adventures of the wildest nature. 

Monsieur Panet, vice-president of the 
Tourilli Club, met us at the station, and 
though, to him, most of us were stran- 
gers, old friends could not have received 
a more gracious and kindly welcome. 
After many inquiries concerning the 
state of the water, and some advice re- 
garding the guides engaged in our ser- 
vice, we were stored by pairs, with our 
small luggage, in unique vehicles, which 
the Canadians dub “buckboards,” but 
which would scarcely pass current at 
Newport or Lenox. 

We had fallen into the hands of one 
Ferdinand Plamondon, a somewhat si- 
lent person, who showed himself equal 
to the occasion; for with serene com- 
posure he bore us through the streets of 
the scattered little village of St. Ray- 
mond, never once looking behind to ob- 
serve the condition of his passengers. 
His wisdom was evident; had he once 
looked back he would have called down 
upon himself a storm of reproach. A 


ala 


Canadian buckboard is a thing not to be 
treated lightly ; the driver realizes that 
“he who hesitates is lost,” and so dashes 
on as impervious to the groans of his 
victims as Juggernaut would be. How- 
ever, this drive from the station to the 
house of our entertainment was not a 
fair sample ; we then had neither driven 
up nor driven down the mountain in a 
buckboard, and so were too inexperi- 
enced to judge of its merits. 

With pleasure we alighted before a 
broad, two-story house, from which 
swung a sign bearing the legend “Mai- 
son de Pension. Ferd. Plamondon.” 
Having been “on the go” since an early 
hour, and the atmosphere being crisp 
and bracing, we were disposed to dwell 
upon the delights of food, and so con- 
gratulated ourselves as the aroma of 
coffee greeted us on our entrance. 

This pension, in its appointments, 
was most primitive and foreign. The 
low-pitched rooms, the quaint beds, 
covered with the old-fashioned colored 
homespun quilt ; the neat, short curtain 
of figured calico or muslin; the break- 
fast heavily seasoned with onion, the 
generous dish of eggs, the egg-cup and 
spoon, the robust young woman of the 
Tyrolean peasant type to serve us, and 
a glimpse into the broad, square kitchen 
at the rear, made one recall the pensions 
of northern Italy, where very much the 
same effect would be seen in a mountain 
village. 

Having refreshed ourselves, we took 
a short turn in sight-seeing through 
the town, which is scattered and mod- 
ern, but most beautifully located; after 
which we were prepared f# our drive 
of eighteen miles up the mountain. It 
was a merry cavalcade which wended 
its way out of St. Raymond that August 
morning. ‘Two ladies from Quebec had 
joined our party, and their French and 
knowledge of the country made us feel 
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a a means of mutual support, and thus, ex- 
cepting an occasional climb on foot up 
the steep and long ascents, the journey 
was made. The day did not prove so 

| clear and bright as it had promised ; 

soon the sun was obscured, a cold, damp 
wind commenced to blow, and we were 
glad to draw our blankets more close- 
ly about us. However, no discomfort 

























KEEN ANGLERS ALL. 





much more secure in our position, We 
were thoroughly uneducated regarding 
the buckboard, but, as the journey had 
to be made in this vehicle, we braced 
ourselves according to its demands. 
The driver, who had my special life in 
charge, gloried in the possession of but 
one arm, but, as it was neither time nor 
place to demur, my traveling compan- eee 
ion and myself embraced each other as ST. ANNE RIVER, 
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could make us indifferent to the beau- 
ties of the country through which we 
passed. We were in the heart of the 
Laurentian Hills, clad with their som- 
ber forests, the spire-like spruces over- 
topping all, iike so many minarets, and 
the St. Anne, growing more turbulent 
and tortuous, to our left, within astone’s 
throw of the roadway. At first the 
Canadian farmhouse, so simple, yet so 
neat and compact, was very frequent, 
and always a bunch of timid children 
about, verifying the official statement of 
the prolificacy of the haditant. As we 
advanced the farmhouses were seen at 
rarer intervals, until, at the entrance to 
the club-house grounds, stood the home 
of the Godins, and then an end of 
houses and roadways, only the great 
virgin forest beyond, and the water- 
courses and the trail of the Indian and 
the caribou. 

The club-house, or, properly, the Tou- 
rilli Lodge, is situated well back from 
the St. Anne, upon an elevation which 
admits of a good survey of the surround- 
ing land, and of picturesque glimpses of 
the river below, effective vistas having 
been created by the removal of many 
trees along the slope from the lodge to 
the river’s edge. The lodge itself is 
constructed of the log au naturel, with 
a twelve-foot piazza across the front—a 
charming place for hammocks and easy 
chairs, and promenades on rainy days, 
and astronomical observations on clear 
nights. One enters a front door of hos- 
pitable dimensions and finds himself in 
a large, square living-room, where tables 
and chairs, and sofas and rugs, and a 
most generous fireplace, in which blaze 
five-foot logs, give every sign of com- 
fort. On either side of the living-room 
bedrooms open up; in the rear are the 
dining-room, the store-room, and the 
kitchen. A stairway leads to an upper 
story, where several bedrooms are lo- 
cated. The accommodations are simple 
and unpretentious; the cots are neat, 
and after a day’s tramp as conducive to 
sleep as a bed of eider-down. One has 
all the comfort desirable for a life in the 
woods, and complete freedom to enjoy 
himself out of doors and indoors. 

The beauty of the country, the trout 
of the waters of the upper and lower 
St. Anne and of the Tourilli rivers, and 
of the basin of the many broad and 
beautiful lakes held within the bosom 
of the Laurentian Range; the game, 
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large and small, which -is found all 
over the Tourilli limits, are but little 
known, except by trappers, including 
Indians and half-breeds. In Septem- 
ber, 1890, Mr. George van Felson, of 
Quebec, commanded an_ expedition 
which did some bold and substantial 
work in exploring the wonderful re- 
sources and natural beauties within the 
limits of the Tourilli Club. In_ his 
official report he gives a list of the fur- 
bearing animals to be found in this 
region; it includes bear, fox, beaver, 
otter, fisher, mink, lynx, muskrat, cari- 
bou in great abundance, moose, porcu- 
pine, weasel, hare and squirrel. His 
list of the feathered tribe “of the pal- 
atable kind” includes duck. ruffed 
grouse and spruce partridge in abund- 
ance, and these, with the large catch of 
trout always possible, give some idea of 
what a “land of promise” this is to the 
true sportsman. When to this is added 
the statement that the limits cover an 
area of over “1,100 square miles, con- 
taining some 125 lakes and 250 miles of 
rivers and streams,” it will be readily 
seen that not only are the opportuni- 
ties for sport plentiful, but they cannot 
be easily exhausted. 

Immediately upon our arrival we 
were met by our guides, French Cana- 
dians, born and bred in these mount- 
ains, where they lead simple trappers’ 
lives, and, as a class, remain untouched 
by the advance of civilization. In all 
things we found them most primitive, 
but more faithful and devoted and un- 
tiring than any guides we had ever 
seen, and withal so picturesque, speak- 
ing their patois, singing their Canadian 
boat-songs and charming us with allur- 
ing tales of trout and caribou, that to 
forget them would be to blot the Tourilli 
out of existence for us. 

It would be simply delightful to recall 
in detail those weeks; when the days were 
spent upon the rivers and lakes, enticing 
the trout by the most beautifully decep- 
tive flies ever invented, or in following 
some well-defined trail, along which we 
bagged partridge or grouse, and kept a 
keen lookout for caribou. Our evenings 
were cheered by blazing fires, by cards, by 
tales of adventure, as wellas by friendly 
discussions, always with the “ Noble hot 
Scotch,” or some elixir of equal fascina- 
tion, as a night-cap and inspirer of pleas- 
ant dreams. 

We had our first view of one of the 
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mountain lakes, so wonderful in their 
beauty, on a radiant morning after two 
days of cloud and rain. Three of us, 
accompanied by the guides, Vézina and 
Duplin, undertook the ascent of the 
mountain immediately in the rear of the 
lodge. The trail was steep and rocky, 
but we were repaid for the hard climb 
of an hour and thirty minutes by the 
beauty of the silent forest, and, after the 
descent on the other side, by the sight 
of the lake which spread out before us. 
A few deserted rafts lay about a rotten, 
worn landing, a large fish-hawk uttered 
its shrill cry as it flew over our heads 
and alighted upon the limb of a dead 
maple, and the water sparkled and flash- 
ed like jewels in the sunlight. Thespot 
was so remote and lonely that our 
failure to catch any trout, though our 
flies were carefully selected with an eye 
to the brilliant sunshine, seemed but a 
suitable ensemble. On the way back 
Vézina told us a thrilling story of his 
meeting once on this trail a bear with 
two cubs, showed us the tree under 
which he first caught a glimpse of the 
she-bear, and explained at some length 
his escape, which required an old trap- 
per’s cleverness and skill. 

Some days after this we planned a 
trip to the Tourilli Falls, and in order 
to reach them before midday we were 
upon the river at anearly hour. The 
falls are some distance from the lodge, 
and, after passing Carrier’s Pool in the 
St. Anne, it was nearly a steady pull up 
the rapids. When work of this kind 
was to be done, the men, suitably attired, 
with heavy woolen stockings pulled up 
high over their trousers, plunged boldly 
into the water, took strong hold of the 
canoes, and forced them safely through 
the rocks and rushing current. Some- 
times they stumbled, but scarcely ever 
fell; still, with all their hardy, robust 
muscle to back them, it was an awkward, 
fatiguing piece of work, and the sports- 
man cannot be too considerate in loading 
his canoe. Arrived within a mile of 
the falls, we left the canoes to be brought 
on by the guides, and took the trail for 
the rest of the way. This trail was the 
only one we attempted, which came near 
being impossible. It was boggy to a 
dangerous degree, and several precipices 
were spanned only by the most careful 
step from the ledge of one overhanging 
rock to that of another. As some of 
the guides went on ahead clearing the 


path, while directing my steps cautious- 
ly, my mind reverted to an afternoon a 
few days previous, when, on the trail to 
Carrier’s Pool, Beauprés took the lead, 
cutting away the fallen and overhanging 
boughs. We tried to carry on a con- 
versation with him in the best French 
we could command; unlike the other 
guides, he could not be induced to reply 
in his own language, but persisted in 
answers given in the most infernal Eng- 
lish it had ever been permitted me to 
hear, At last, in desperation, my comrade 
said, “Beauprés, ott avez-vous étudié l’an- 
glais?” Without a change of expres- 
sion, with the blandest innocence upon 
his mild countenance, he replied, “At 
Boston, monsieur.” After that Beauprés 
was a subject of much interest. 

Our day at the Tourilli Falls was one 
long to be remembered. The guides 
cleared a spot on the mountain-side and 
built aroyal fire, over which John Godin, 
cook, prepared a great dinner, in which 
trout and bacon, and astew known only 
to Canadians, figured principally. 

At this spot the mountains were so 
precipitous on either side, and the falls 
came tumbling down with so great a 
rush and dash, that our movements were 
confined to the big rocks lying off the 
mountain, overhanging the water. We 
spread generous spruce beds, covered 
them with our blankets and lay upon 
them, lulled by the roar of the waters; 
or we climbed from rock to rock, found 
some quiet pool, cast a fly, and enticed 
unsuspecting fish into our net. 

The largest fish caught was captured 
by John Godin, and the lithe young fel- 
low made a picture standing on the 
rocks, playing the great fish, which 
proved to be a good four-pounder, while 
Gennesse was bearing him the landing- 
net through many difficulties. When 
the day was over we came down the 
river with great speed, shooting the 
rapids with triumph, dropping the line 
into the pools as we sped over them, and 
indulging in several unsuccessful shots 
at ducks flying beyond our range. We 
could just distinguish the silver maples 
and the birch trees along the water’s 
edge as we ran the last rapid, and the 
delight and beauty of the life in the 
lone land were so strong upon us that we 
could not repress a sigh because man 
had allowed himself to become civilized. 

Our last afternoon was spent upon 
the river. My friend and myself went 
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down-stream in the canoes, with Duplin, 
Leon Picard and the old and favorite 
guide, Joseph Juneau. 

As we drifted along, casting a fly 
wherever it seemed likely a trout might 
be caught, Duplin pointed out to us his 
home, on the opposite bank of the river. 
He asked us to stop and see his wife, 
and of course we could not refuse. He 
paddled us ashore, and introduced us 
into a pleasant home, complete in its 
neatness and content. The wife was a 
sad, sweet-faced woman, who seemed 
somewhat older than her husband, her 
hard life, no doubt, being responsible 
for this appearance. The house con- 
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tained but two rooms, clean and com- 
fortable. Little girls, with eyes of Ma- 
donna blue, were playing about; the 
mother held the baby boy in her arms, 
and Duplin’s honest face fairly shone 
with pride, while from the wall a faded 
print of the Virgin looked down upon 
it all. We went back to the lodge with 
very tender domestic feelings welling 
up in our hearts, and later, at sunset, 
when the guides built a great fire in 
front of the piazza, and stood there, - 
forming a picturesque group, each man 
received his pay and a box of meat for 
services which had been well and truly 
rendered. 
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SC TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Allicommunications should be addressed to“ The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
do not receive attention. 

OUTING will in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordiaily in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 

The OUTING Company, Limited, does not hold itself re- 
stonstble for the safety of manuscripts and illustrations 
submitted, but promises to use all due caution in the care 
of the same, Manuscripts typewritten will receive earliest 
attention. The conditions under which a manuscript is 
submitted should always be stated. 








VOLUME XxXI. 


Tue completion of another volume might call 
for a word regarding the prospectus of Volume 
XXI. were it not that THE PuBLISHER’s BASKET 
(always to be found on page xl. in the adver- 
tising forms of this magazine) is replete with 
information regarding the scope of OuTING and 
the purpose of the management. It may, how- 
ever, be proper to call special attention to our 
advertisement on page xxxv., where noteworthy 
articles of Volume XXI. are specially men- 


tioned. 
* * * * * 


OuvTING will, in October, present to its myriad 
readers the interesting results of one of the 
most extraordinary journeys ever performed in 
acanoe. The hero and heroine of the perilous 
voyage are Mr. and Mrs. Trumbull White, who 
made the trip for OutTinc, and nowhere in 
the annals of the silent craft and bending pad- 
dle vere ever bolder deeds. The scene of their 
explorations lay in the romantic wilds contigu- 
ous to the international boundary between 
Minnesota and northwestern Ontario, a re- 
gion netted with waterways once famous 
among the hardy voyageurs of the fur trade ; 
but to Mrs. White, undoubtedly, belongs. the 
honor of being the first white woman to go 
over the route from Port Arthur to Fort Fran- 
cis. Many hardships and privations were 
bravely endured, and the voyageurs, though 
several times reported lost or dead, got through 
in safety. What they saw and what they did 
the readers of OuTING alone will be told in the 


forthcoming issues of Volume XXI. 
* * * * * 


THE emissary of Outine, Frank G. Lenz 
(‘** Around the World with Wheel and Camera”), 
is speeding his way westward to the Golden 
Gates over ground familiar in all its aspects, ex- 
cept that of which the wheelman and the ama- 
teur photographer can never learn too much. 


HOMING PIGEONS FOR NAVAL PUR- 
POSES. 


Owinc to the recent impetus in the pigeon 
world occasioned by the Outinc prizes, the in- 
troduction of homing pigeons into the navy, 
and the results of a few experiments instituted 
by Professor Marion, of the United States Naval 
Academy, are exceedingly interesting. 

On land the homing pigeon is of little use, ex- 
cept for amusement or for the transmission of 
messages when other and better means of com- 
munication are not in working order. Intimes 
of war they can render valuable service. Es- 
pecially is this the case or the sea, where they 
are destined to render the most valuable ser- 
vice. There is a time coming, and not far dis- 
tant, when every ship will carry its dove-cote, 
when the maneuvers of ships on the ocean may 
be known to those on land. In peace they will 
serve to communicate the position of the boat 
and the state of affairs on board. It will influ- 
ence the speculations of merchants, who could 
thus locate their merchandise. It will relieve 
the anxiety of ship-owners and the relatives of 
sailors. Wrecks, broken machinery, mutinies, 
lack of food or water, fire, and thousands of 
accidents which are likely to happen to any ship 
at any time, may come to the ears of those 
on land from that great unknown, the ocean. 
They will have then no longer to resort to such 
uncertain means as signals, meeting of ships, or 
of floating bottles ashore with messages. But in 
war they will be of even more importance. It 
is essential that the Government should always 
be able to exactly locate its ships. Great fights 
seldom occur more than two hundred miles from 
shore, and thus valuable knowledge of skir- 
mishes at sea or the approach of hostile forces 
and appeals for aid could be quickly communi- 
cated. In order that this may be successful, it 
must be operated by the Government. 

Professor Marion’s idea is that the Govern- 
ment establish at every navy-yard along the 
coast a dove-cote well supplied with birds, and 
that every ship leaving that port be supplied 
with pigeons enough to last it until it reaches 
the next, and that they be liberated at close and 
regular intervals along the route. The Govern- 
ment may thus always know the exact loca- 
tion of its ships, the value of which is evident. 

At first this scheme seems a little impracti- 
cable, but experiments which have been and are 
being performed indicate otherwise. 

Ten pigeons—five from Washington and five 
from the loft at Annapolis—were placed in a cote 
devised by Professor Marion, who had studied 
this subject carefully for some time on board 
the United States practice ship Constellation. 
Five of these were liberated at regular intervals 
along the Chesapeake Bay, and all returned to 
their loft with official messages, covering a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles. The five other 
birds were liberated beyond the capes, and they 
likewise returned to Washington, covering the 
same distance.. These experiments will be fol- 
lowed by others, and every indication at present 
is that they will be successful. The messages 
are carefully written on very light paper. These 
are placed within a sealed quill, which is fas- 
tened with fine wire to the middle tail-feather. 
Thus arranged, it is no inconvenience to the 
bird. In the loft it alights upon a platform 
which is connected by electricity with a bell in 
the attendant’s office. 

JouN GIFFoRD. 
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In OutiNnG for last month I tried to tell the 
amateur photographer how to make the best of 
certain more or less always present imperfec- 
tions in the ordinary landscape negative : but 
as the methods therein recommended are not 
of universal application, I wish in this to sug- 
gest remedies for at least some of the imperfec- 
tions for which they are not available. 

While the shaded printing frame is a perfect 
cure for weak foregrounds or the falling away 
of intensity towards the ends of the negative, it 
is useless for local treatment ; thatis, it cannot 
be made to protect shadows which, while com- 
ing in immediate proximity to the lights, are so 
weak in the detail essential to their beauty as 
to be obliterated before the half or three-quarter 
lights are impressed on the paper. No doubt 
prevention is better than cure, and the old 
adage, ‘‘ Expose for the shadows and the lights 
will take care of themselves,” is good enough 
so far as it goes, but the middle tints must not 
be forgotten, and there are many subjects to 
which the recommendation is not applicable, 
and many cases in which, through miscalcula- 
tion, the desired end has not been reached. 

One of the easiest methods for the overcoming 
of such, and many other imperfections, is one 
that was included in the once popular patent 
chromotype. Itconsists in the application to the 
back of the negative of a piece of Japzer mineral, 
asemi-translucent, even-textured paper that may 
be got from most stock-dealers, and the working 
thereon with a stump charged with plumbago. 
I hope that none of my readers will be discour- 
aged by the idea that there is anything formi- 
dable in this method, or that for its successful ap- 
plication any great amount of art-knowledge or 
facility of executionisessential. It issimplicity 
itself ; and for their encouragement I may say 
that at the time when the method was proposed 
I knew little of art and less of execution, but 
tried it on a ‘soot and whitewash” negative, 
and the print therefrom carried off a prize, al- 
though in competition with the crack hands of the 
day. Cuta piece of Japzer mineral larger bya 
quarter of an inch each way than the negative— 
9x7 for an 8%x6% negative—and dampen it 
evenly, blotting off surperfluous water. Paste a 
quarter of an inch all round, lay the negative, 
film side up, in the middle and turn over the 
pasted edges, pressing them down on the film 
side, and it will dry tight asa drum. The nega- 
tive thus prepared is then laid on an ordinary re- 
touching desk, or, failing that, against a window 
pane, when its weak points will be easily recog- 
nized. Some very fine plumbago is then rubbed 
on a piece of roughish paper, which will give to 
a stump all that is required, which is very little ; 
in fact, the beginner should take up as little as 
possible till he has found his way, as it is easier 
to add to than to take from any particular part, 
although an overdone bit is easily reduced by 
the application of rubber. 
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At first the beginner may confine his atten- 
tion to lighting up too deep shadows and 
supplying the lack of natural gradation’ be- 
tween those and the higher lights, and in this 
he will be surprised at how great an effect is 
produced by a small trace of plumbago; and 
having fully mastered the fact that it 1s neces- 
sary to lean to virtue’s side—virtue in this case 
being the minimizing of the plumbago—he may 
gratify a laudable ambition by increasing his 
scope. He will find it easy and advantageous 
to give necessary prominence to badly lighted 
tree-trunks, or to give them roundness instead 
of flatness, by a slight touch on the sunny side ; 
and when his art instincts have been cultivated, 
as cultivated they will become by the careful 
study thus made necessary, he will be able to 
throw blinks of sunlight where he knows they 
would have been but for some obstruction that 
is not included in the picture. 

The student —for by this time he will have 
deserved the name— having mastered things 
terrestrial, may turn his ambition to cloudland, 
and while he will there encounter greater 
difficulties, he will overcome them sufficiently 
to vastly improve any negative that may not 
include natural clouds. How much such im- 
provement is needed may easily be ascertained 
by comparing any two landscapes, one of which 
has and the other has not clouds. I do not 
mean pictures, but the landscapes themselves. 
The ‘‘blue ethereal” or the ‘‘Italian” skies 
are all very well from a poetical point of view, 
but they won’t pan out when pictorial effect 
is the object. The most beautiful natural 
landscape that ever was presented to the eye 
would lose more, much more, than half its 
charm if the glorious canopy of clouds—be they 
the gentle, wavy citrus, the massive cumulus, 
the weird stratus, or any of their combinations 
—were swept away, and it is equally so with 
the pictorial representation of a landscape. 

In at least seventy-five per cent. of Jand- 
scape negatives the sky occupies, or should oc- 
cupy, about two-thirds of the space, and where 
that is either white or any uniform tone of gray, 
the resulting picture must come far short of 
what it should have been, or, by one or other of 
several methods, may be made. No doubt the 
best and simplest method would be to secure the 
clouds along with the landscape, but that is 
rarely possible in consequence of the vastly 
greater quantity of light that comes from the 
sky. After that the easiest method is that of 
the stump and paper mineral—for those who 
know how; but to do it well requires much 
study of the various cloud formations—not only 
as seen in the sky, but as represented by the 
trained artist—and considerable practice. It is 
worth the trouble, however, as the gift, once ac- 
quired, enables the photographer to vary his 
skies to his heart’s content, and the negative so 
improved needs no farther special treatment. 

better but more troublesome method is, 
when a suitable sky presents itself at the time 
of photographing, to expose two plates — one 
for the landscape and one for the clouds. De- 
velop the latter with special care—z. e¢., to just 
sufficient density—and introduce it into the print 
by double printing — a much simpler thing than 
is generally supposed. Or cloud negatives on 
waxed or translucent paper may be found at the 
stock-houses. 

Jay SEE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. 

Ar the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom, held in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 
13, 1892, Miss Barnes read a paperon ‘‘ Amateur 
Photography in America,” from which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract : 

The amateurs in England and in Europe 
generally seem to believe in what they are do- 
ing, and consider it worth while to give the 
work proper time and care, working hard, if 
need be, to insure good results, and this is half 
the battle. There are too many what might be 
called snap results with us, and the camera is 
still looked upon largely as a means to kill time, 
not worthy of respect for its own sake. We are 
too anxious to do things quickly, missing often 
thereby what only comes from patient, long- 
continued effort. There are instances among 
our workers of almost infinite patience and 
determination to show what photography can 
achieve in art, science and general education, 
and such are filled with an enthusiasm which 
enables its possessor to think only of the end in 
view, and bend everything to accomplish it, 
regardless of mental or physical fatigue. The 
old painters were ignorant of many of our 
modern canons of art, but they had a worship 
for the thing itself, too often wanting in our 
utilitarian age, and the same may be said of 
photography. Altogether too many workers 
begin and end with ‘‘detective” cameras. 
Why? Because there is a delusion abroad in 
the land that they are no trouble, require no 
brain exertion, are always available, and the 
user need not look upon his instrument as 
anything more than a toy. He generally ex- 
pects, however, that same toy to possess all 
the an nei virtues of the widely differ- 
ing branches of work. Beginning with clean, 
well-lighted portraiture, for instance, through 
the gradations of soft, atmospheric landscapes 
and marines, brilliant snap shots and carefully 
managed interiors, it is expected all these may 
be made in the fraction of a second, and, of 
course, with asingle-view lens and cheap cam- 
era. I once received a letter—not at all an un- 
usual one in my editorial correspondence — 
wherein the writer took several pages to ex- 
plain what he wanted a lens to do, each re- 
quirement contradicting some other, and asked 
me to recommend a cheap one. My answer 
was that no such lens as he desired had yet 
been invented. The American worker, espe- 
cially in small towns, is very often unable to 
purchase more than one lens, and yet is anx- 
ious to cover the whole photographic field, In 
such cases I always discourage hand-cameras, 
as, under the best of circumstances, their re- 
sults cannot fairly compete with tripod work, 
not merely because the latter is better in itself, 
but after taking the necessary trouble of set- 
ting up such a camera one is apt to take more 
pains with the picture. Until one realizes all 
the possibilities of time exposures he does not 
begin to appreciate photography at its true 
value. very encouraging sign of progress 
with us is the increasing number of organiza- 
tions devoted to camera work. Hardly a week 
passes that a new one is not started ; and their 
reports, as sent to our sanctum, show a con- 
stantly widening horizon of comprehension 
regarding the different fields of photographic 
usefulness being entered upon by workers in 
different professions. Physicians, painters, 


scientists of all kinds, are utilizing the vast help 
a. can give them, and are realizing 
also, aside from that, the great and almost 
mysterious fascination it can exert, independ- 
ently, on its own special account. A celebrated 
painter told me recently that he occasionally 
used an ordinary snap camera, not daring to 
attempt any of the actual work, or he should 
neglect his regular painting. I cannot but feel 
that to do camera work well, through all its 
countless ramifications—and what is worth do- 
ing at all is worth doing well—one must get rid 
of, and put behind him once for all, the idea 
that its limitations are as narrow as the illiberal 
prejudices of the past have settled upon. It is 
far harder to live down a prejudice than a prin- 
ciple, and that is just the task that lies before 
photography. 

A desire is spreading among the clubs for 
more practical instruction than is given in 
papers or discussions, and nowhere is this bet- 
ter shown than in some of the smaller clubs. 
The idea, so general here, of camera trips dur- 
ing the summer, is also gaining in favor with 
us. Women areadmitted to membership in the 
greater number of our clubs, and in some of 
those who still hold out in the good old way, 
their work is hung at exhibitions, their lantern- 
slides shown on the screen, and I have spoken 
before several clubs which do not as yet admit 
women members, agreeing, perhaps, with a 
gentleman friend of mine in one such club, 
that a photographic society should be consid- 
ered merely as a sort of masculine boudoir. 
Women workers are increasing rapidly among 
us, and it is only a question of time when they 
will be generally recognized as mentally fitted 
to improve the educational opportunities af- 
forded bya club. Working by one’s self en- 
courages a narrow and prejudiced manner of 
judging one’s methods and results, and women 
as well as men need to have their rough edges 
taken off by the sharp attrition of severe criti- 
cism and discussion. We have in America 
what we call smoking concerts, which women, 
even if active members, do not attend, and it 
is only occasionally that a pipe or cigar is seen 
in the ordinary meetings, never at general en- 
tertainments. In the dark-rooms the stall sys- 
temis largely used as being more private, but the 
printing and slide-work are done in a large room. 

Believe in what you are doing, and people 
will believe in you. The work should be fol- 
lowed not merely for personal credit, but for 
the work’s sake and its value as a mental and 
moral education. Iam glad that America has 
several representatives at this convention, feel- 
ing it will do much to strengthen the bond of 
comradeship between kindred bodies of workers. 
There mesa, be only a sense of generous emu- 
lation on each side, and the tie of relationship 
not be weakened though the ocean lie be- 
tween us, for each can and should gain by 
mutual help. 

As our great poet Lowell says : 

“ For es are one in spirit, and an impulse bears 
alon, 

Round the earth’s electric circle the swift flash of 

right or wrong. 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity's 

vast frame, 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres, feels the gush of 

joy or shame ; 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal 

claim.” 
CATHARINE WEED BARNES. 
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YACHTING. 


THE cruise of the New York Yacht Club that 
began on August 2d was positively brilliant. 
The squadron was large, the prizes sailed for 
bounteous, and the weather, taken altogether, 
propitious for both cruising and racing. This 
squadron cruise is the worthiest of notice ih 
the United States. Other clubs may play at 
cruising, and muster perhaps a dozen yachts at 
the start, which dwindle down to four or five at 
the finish, but the members of the New York 
Yacht Club are out for business, and every year 
strive to make the event memorable in the 
annals of yachting. 

The growth of the New York Yacht Club has 
been almost phenomenal during the past five 
years. Its condition was far from prosperous 
when Elbridge T. Gerry was elected commo- 
dore, and its funds were rather low. An ab- 
sentee commodore like James Gordon Bennett 
is as bad as an absentee landlord. Commodore 
Gerry infused cash and new blood into the 
stagnant concern. New members rallied under 
the good old burgee, and the club began to 
blossom out with renewed and verdant vigor. 

The exciting and interesting international 
yacht races between Mayflower and Galatea 
and Volunteer and Thistle created much en- 
thusiasm and added intrinsically to the pros- 
perity of the club. Yachting began to have 
what is vulgarly called a ‘‘ boom,” and the ad- 
vent of the 4o-foot class, followed by the sleek 
46-footers, vastly increased the interest apper- 
taining to the sport. 

One of the causes that made this year’s cruise 
especially exciting was the fact that the two 
Herreshoff 46-footers had not come together, 
and were to sail against each other for the first 
time. All racing yachtsmen were anxious to 
know whether G/orzana would still remain in- 
vincible or be vanquished by the Wasp— 
whether the Herreshoffs would be able to im- 
prove on so remarkable a craft as their first 
46-footer had proved to be. 

There was also another racing possibility in 
the shape of the Haroon, formerly known as 
Beatrix. She was the last centerboard craft 
designed by the late Mr. Burgess, and, owing 
to a run of ill-luck, had made a rather bad 
showing during her first year. The Messrs. 
Adams, of Boston, purchased her, and commis- 
sioned Messrs. Stewart and Binney, the naval 
architects, to fit her with a metal centerboard 
weighing three and a half tons, somewhat simi- 
lar to that placed in the 36-footer Rocket by 
John Harvey in 1852, which weighed three and 
three-quarter tons, and which was described by 
me in an article on ‘‘The Ballast Fin,” pub- 
lished in OuTING last July. 

The two new steel schooners A/c@a and 
Lasca, both built really for racing in the same 
class, although declared by. their designers 


and owners to be cruisers pure and simple, 
naturally made yachtsmen rather curious as to 
their respective speed and ability. Of course, 
from such an able designer of experience as A. 
Cary Smith we had theright to expect a remark- 
able boat. Nor were we disappointed. The 
centerboard craft Lasca is speedy and able. I 
do not hesitate to predict great things for her 
next season, when all her slight imperfections 
are remedied and she is ‘‘tuned up” to real 
racing “pitch.” She is a handsome piratical- 
looking craft, painted black, with a -bow 
like the snout of a shovel-nosed shark, 
showing the influence of ‘‘Nat” Herreshoff 
on the naval architecture of to-day. She 
was launched late in the season, and con- 
sequently her skipper had few opportuni- 
ties to bring out her true fighting strength. 
Besides, her owner, Mr. John E. Brooks, has 
naturally a penchant for pleasure cruising, and 
makes no pretensions to be a ‘‘racing man” 
like General Paine or Archibald Rogers. 

The A/cea is a keel -racer, designed by Wil- 
liam Gardner, a pupil of John Harvey. Ex- 
perts declare that if he had paid more heal to 
the lessons he had learned from Harvey, the 
Alcea might have shown far greater speed. 
As it is, since she was launched she has had her 
rig materially altered, and perhaps when her 
defects are found out and prescribed for by a 
master hand, she may win a cup or two. Of 
course, so far as form goes she is pretty. Her 
sheer is graceful, and she looks every inch 
‘‘yachty.” It would be impossible for a pupil 
of John Harvey to design anything but a hand- 
some craft. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this year’s 
cruise offered enticing allurements to yachts- 
men the country over. The rendezvous was at 
Glen Cove, and at noon that day there were 
eighty yachts at anchor in the harbor. No 
time was lost. The yachts weighed anchor at 
one o’clock and started for Morris Cove, the 
first run of the cruise being an informal one, no 
times being taken and no prizes being given. 
Non-yacht owners and their friends were given 
an opportunity of seeing the start, the club hav- 
ing chartered the excursion steamer Myndert 
Starin, which accompanied the yachts until the 
evening. Owing tothe bad weather—it was 
misty and showery in the early morning — the 
boat had fewer on board than was expected. 
Had it been bright and sunshiny, her decks 
would have been crowded. ‘The boats had a 
head wind and a foul tide to struggle against, 
and the run to Morris Cove was tedious. The 
leaders were Bayard Thayer’s big schooner 
Constellation, Gracie, Wasp, Marguerite, 
Lasca and Alcea. The schooner Fleetwing 
lost her foretopmast in a puff, and sailed on to 
New London for anew stick. On August 3d the 
actual business of the cruise began. All yachts 
that crossed the line with their racing members 
up were eligible for handsome prizes. The Re- 
gatta Committee— Messrs. Nicholson, Kane, 
Irving, Gunnell and Chester Griswold — timed 
the yachts from Vice-Commodore E. D. Mor- 
gan’s imported steam-yacht /txua. This was 
an innovation, as they have been accustomed 
to fulfill their duties from the bridge of the flag- 
ship, always generously placed at their disposal 
by Commodore Gerry. But whether on the 
Electra, on the J/tuna, or cooped within the 
narrow and obscure confines of a tug, the Re- 
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gatta Committee of theNew York Yacht Club has 
invariably covered itself with distinction. The 
three gentlemen who compose it are embodi- 
ments of smart efficiency and polished courtesy. 
Representatives of the press are indebted to 
them for many kindnesses, and yachtsmen 
praise them for their alertness and sportsman- 
like qualities. The manipulation of a large 
racing fleet with success is by no means an easy 
task, and when the handling is done so satis- 
factorily that there is not even the faintest kind 
of a kick, it may be relied upon that men of 
marked ability have conducted affairs. 

Well, the run from Morris Cove to New Lon- 
don was not remarkable for incident. The dis- 
tance was thirty-nine nautical miles, and the 
wind at the start was light from northwest. It 
shifted to southwest later on, then dwindled 
down to the flattest of flat calms off the Thim- 
ble Islands, where all the yachts got bunched 
up ina thick mass. It was such a ‘‘ fluky” day 
that it gave nothing decisive in the way of re- 
sults, and it was quite late when the last boat 
dropped her anchoroff the Pequot House. The 
Regatta Committee announced the ‘following as 
winners of the squadron-run trophies: First- 
class schooners—Dauntless, first; Constella- 
tion, second. ‘Third-class schooners—Lasca, 
first; Atlantic, second. Fourth-class schoon- 
ers—Marguerite, first; Shamrock, second. 
Fifth-class schooners—Quzckstep, first; Azalea, 
second. Third-class sloops—Fazuny, first; Ka- 
trina, second. Fifth-classsloops—C/Zara, first. 
Sixth-class sloops, Was, first; Sayonara, 
second. New London harbor presented a 
charming spectacle at night. All the yachts 
were brilliantly illuminated. The vessels of 
the North Atlantic squadron— Philadelphia, 

Concord, Miantonomoh, Vesuvius and Dol- 

Ain—threw the bright beams of their search- 
ights through the yachts. There was a hop at 
the Pequot House, and New London generally 
enjoyed a delightful evening and one not de- 
void of profit, for every yacht replenished her 
stores there. The New York Yacht Club is a 
sort of fairy godmother to every tradesman in 
every port between Glen Cove and Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

On August 4th the fleet started out from New 
London to Newport in fine, clear weather. 
There was a gentle southerly wind and the 
prospect of a neat but by no means exhilarat- 
ing race. This run wasalso ‘ fluky,” the wind 
coming in streaks and, of course, favoring those 
yachts lucky enough to catch it first. The un- 
fortunate ones were becalmed, and some of 
them were nearly ten miles astern of their com- 
petitors, whom the auspicious breeze struck first. 
One of the features of this run was the excel- 
lent sailing (while the wind lasted) of the fine 
old craft A¢/antic, originally built by Brooklyn- 
ites from a design by Philip Elsworth, to de- 
fend the America’s Cup. Altered into a 
schooner, she makes an excellent cruiser, but 
often develops extraordinary speed. She is 
now the property of Messrs. Seeley and Mar- 
shall, two enterprising young sportsmen who 
sail her with commendable energy. For along 
time during thisrun the ‘old pride of Bay Ridge” 
held the Mayflower, and those on board the 
Burgess flyer were at their wits’ends to know 
how to get away from her. Shamrock and Mar- 
—, too, had a rare good tussel while off 

oint Judith. There was only a couple of 


minutes between Wasp and Glorzana, the 
latter being the sternmost. Off Narragansett 
Bay it began to breeze up with sprightly force. 
Spinnakers were set to starboard, and, with 
everything in the shape of ballooners pulling, 
the yachts stretched out merrily for the Dump- 
lings, where the finish was. Phe wind fresh- 
ened, and those astern felt its enlivening influ- 
ence and lessened the long space between them 
and the leaders. Thus, in spite of the late fin- 
ish that was looked forward to with some alarm 
by the hindmost division of the fleet, all got 
into port in comparatively good time. Follow- 
ing were the winners: Constellation, first; 
Montauk, second. Lasca, first; Merlin, sec- 
ond. J/roguoés,first. Quickstep, first; Geva- 
lia, second. Huron, first; Katrina, second. 
Clara, first. Glorzana, first; Was, second. 
Lir?s, first; Minerva, second. 

As the — sailed into Newport harbor 
Wasp and Glorzana passed by Harfoon, des- 
tined to beat both of them in the race for the 
Goelet Cups on the morrow. 

That evening, on board the flagship, the 
captains assembled decided to extend the cruise 
as far east as Marblehead, Commodore Gerry 
offering a $1,000 cup for schooners and a $500 
cup for sloops to be sailed off the headquarters 
of the Eastern Yacht Club. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, of the Corsazr, offered similar prizes for 
the winners of the run from Cottage City to 
Marblehead. These were incentives that rac- 
ing yachtsmen could not fail to appreciate. 
Men like Commodore Gerry and Captain Mor- 
gan are not fallen across every day in the 
week, nor even once in a blue moon—whatever 
chronological period that may be, 

On August 5th, over the Block Island course, 
occurred the race for the Goelet Cups—trophies 
presented annually by Capt. Ogden Goelet for 
schooners and sloops, valued at $1,000 and $500 
respectively. There was a squall in the morn- 
ing, followed by almost a flat calm, which con- 
tinued until a few minutes after 2 Pp. M., when 
the starting signal was given. Fifteen yachts 
started. The schooners were Bayard Thayer's 
Constellation, L. V. Clark’s Alc@a, W. H. 
Forbe’s Merlin, J. E. Brooks’ Laska, J. N. 
Luning’s Alert, W. A. Gardner’s Mayflower, 
Seeley & Marshall’s Atlantic, R. Suydam 
Palmer’s Marguerite, Ralph N. Ellis’ Jro- 
guozs and Fred Gunnell’s Quzckstep. The 
sloops and cutters were: J. P. Earle’s Gracze, 
Archibald Rogers’ Wasf, Dr. W. B. Hop- 
kins’ Glorzana, Messrs. Adams’ Harpoon 
and Vice-Commodore E. D. Morgan’s Dru- 
silla, 

The first leg of the course was a dead beat 
to windward as far as the Block Island mark. 
Thence it was a reach with spinnakers set to 
the West Island mark, and after that a close- 
hauled stretch to the finish-line off Brenton’s 
Reef lightship. The race was dull, flat and in- 
sipid. The windward work had nothing en- 
livening init. The reach was without exciting 
points. The Harfoon managed in some un- 
accountable way to get ahead of the hee 
and Mer/in led theschooners. The only really 
interesting episode was the windward work of 
the fin-keel Drusz?la, steered by ‘‘ Nat” Her- 
reshoff. At the Block Isiand mark she had 
saved her time, showing the remarkable 
weatherly quality of the fin in a racing ma- 
chine. iMerdiw again won the schooner prize, 
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and Harpoon wrested from Gloréana and 
Was the much coveted sloop prize won by 
Glorania last year. The contest, however, 
was far from satisfactory, the conditions of the 
weather being such as not to afford a proper 
test of speed. Such valuable cups ought not 
to be wasted, but then every yacht had an 
equal chance, and so I suppose all hands should 
be satisfied. 

On August 6th the squadron had a magnifi- 
cent run to Vineyard Haven. There wasa 
glorious breeze from southwest—a fair wind all 
the way. So far as the Sow and Pigs light- 
ship, which marks the entrance to Vineyard 
Haven Sound, it was a reach with the wind 
abeam. From that point to West Chop light, 
the finish-line, spinnakers were carried to star- 
board. The winners were: Constellation, 
Lasca, Marguerite, Azalea, Katrina and 
Gloriana. asp carried away her topmast 
and put back to Newport. The same mishap 
occurred to Gracze and Uvira. 

On Sunday the fleet remained quietly at an- 
chor in Martha’s Vineyard. Next morning 
they started soon after five o’clock for Marble- 
head. There was a good southwest wind all 
day. Twenty-five yachts started. The time 
made by the Constellation (gh. 56m. 31s. over 
the 120-mile course) is said to beat the yacht 
record. Constellation won the $1,000 Morgan 
Cup and Was the $500 cup. (This is the sec- 
ond prize over the same course won by Archi- 
bald Rogers, the first having been captured in 
the old cruising cutter Bedouin, designed by 
John Harvey, which won the Goelet Cup in 
1884.) The winners of the squadron-run tro- 
phies were: Constellation, Merlin, Iroqguots, 
Peerless, Katrina and sey 

On Tuesday the squadron had a quiet day in 
Marblehead harbor, the usual boat races com- 
ing off in the evening. On Wednesday the 
contests for the Commodore’s Cups were sailed 
over one of the courses of the Eastern Yacht 
Club. It was a ‘‘fluky” day. Barbara, the 
Fife cutter owned by Mr. Foster, got the lead 
owing to a lucky shift of wind, and would 
surely have won the sloop prize had not she 
carried away her bobstay. Asit was, Marguer- 
zte won the $1,000 cup and Wasf the $500 
cup. ‘The wind was rather light all day. The 
starters were: Schooners—Comstellatzon, Al- 
cea, Merlin, Mayflower, Marguerite and 
Troguots. Sloops—Barbara, Wasf, —_—— 
and Glorzana. ‘The fleet disbanded on Wed- 
nesday night after hospitalities and courtesies 
had been exchanged with the Eastern Yacht 
Club, which has its handsome headquarters on 
Marblehead Neck. And thus came to a pros- 

erous conclusion the cruise of the New York 

acht Club in 1892, being the forty-eighth in 

the history of this ever-blooming organization. 
A. J. KENEALY. 


The record of the leading yachts in the fleet 
of the annual cruise of the N. Y. Y. C. is as 
follows : 

Vhe Constellation won five first prizes, in- 
cluding the Morgan Cup for schooners, was 
second once, and was unplaced in the Goelet 
and Commodore Cup race. 

The Ramona won one second place in the 
keel schooner race. : 

The Dauntless won two firsts, including the 
keel schooner prize, one second, and was un- 


placed once. She did not start in any of the 
~~ races except for the Morgan Cup. 

he Lasca won three firsts and was unplaced 
for the Goelet Cup. 

The Merlin won two first prizes, including 
the Goelet Cup, and two seconds. She was 
unplaced twice. 

The Atlantic won one second. 

The Mayflower won two seconds. 

The A/c@a won one second, and was un- 
placed six times. 

The Marguerzte won three firsts, including 
the Commodore Cup, and two seconds. 

The Shamrock won one second. 

The /roguozs won two firsts and two seconds. 

The Quzckstep won three firsts and one 
second. 

The Gevalza won two seconds. 

The Azalea won one first and one second. 

The Fanny won one first. 

The Hurox won one first and one second. 

The Katrina won two firsts and two seconds. 

The Wayward won one first and one second. 

Yhe Athlon won two seconds. 

The Clara won two firsts and had a walkover. 

The Was won four firsts, including the 
Morgan and Commodore Cups, two seconds, 
and had a breakdown. 

The Harpoon won one first, the Goelet Cup, 
and two seconds. 

The Glorzana won two firsts and one second. 

The Savonara won one second. 

The Zzrzs won one first. 

The Verena won one first. 

In addition to the above, the Warguerzte won 
a special sweepstakes race for schooners, and 
the Was a special cup for sloops in a race 
held under the auspices of the Eastern Yacht 
Club. 


ROWING. 


AT one time, shortly before the Harvard- 
Yale race, there seemed to be an excellent 
chance for an international boat-race between 
the winner of that event and Oxford, to take 
place in September. The latter, indeed, kept 
its crew together, or rather the individual 
members of it free from engagements, until 
well into July, when, despairing of receiving a 
challenge from Yale, the president wrote me 
that he should no longer wait. It is really a 
great pity that the race could not have been 
arranged for this year, since Yale had an un- 
commonly fast crew, and in Oxford it would 
have met one also wonderfully fast. So that 
the trial would have been between two crews 
acknowledged by either university to be thor- 
oughly good and representative. The incident 
has furnished a text upon which to preach the 
simplification of the boating organizations at 
Yale and Harvard. In May I wrote very in- 
formally, and of course in no sense neon to 
the president of the Oxford University Boat 
Club, asking him whether Oxford would be 
likely to consider a race with Harvard or Yale 
this year in case one could be arranged. He 
very courteously answered me that the crew 
would be very glad to have such a race, but 
that it would have to take place in England, on 
the Thames. A few days later he wrote again 
an official letter, saying that he had called a 
captains’ meeting, and there the matter had 
been discussed. At the meeting he had been 
empowered to negotiate a race, but no final ac- 
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tion should be taken without the sanction of 
the beat club—z.¢., a captains’ meeting. What 
a ‘‘captains’ meeting” is I have already ex- 

lained in Outinc of February, 1890, and 
March, 1892. ‘The captains of the various 
college boat clubs form an executive or man- 
aging committee of the Oxford University Boat 
Club. I at once sent copies of the official letter 
to Yale and Harvard. From each I received 
assurances of a desire to make a race with Ox- 
ford, but Yale stated that it might be difficult 
for it to keep its crew together in view of indi- 
vidual engagements. But the point where the 
text comes in is that there seems to be no body 
or organization able to take final or decisive 
action without reference to some other body. 
The undergraduates have to consult graduates, 
and, between them, it seems to be impossible 
to get definite information as to what the Uni- 
versity Boat Club will do. That both mean 
well I am willing to believe, but the lack of a 
central and simple governing body this year 
contributed to prevent one of the two great 
American universities from making a bold bid 
for the championship of the college world. 
For had there been such a body, surely some 
direct official and final response would have 
been made to Oxford’s letter. Had Harvard 
been the winner at New London, I think the 
long-looked-for international race would have 
taken place. As it is, we must hope on and 
wait for an inspiration to strike New Haven 
and impel it to challenge the Dark Blues of 
England. Oxford properly believes that it is 
entitled to a challenge from Yale or Harvard, 
and that the first race must be rowed in Eng- 
land, since it is the senior university and has 
already defeated Harvard. The English crew 
would come here, of course, as soon as it had 
been defeated in its own home. 

CHASE MELLEN. 


At the Middle States regatta, August 13th, 
over a mile and a half, straight, the results 
were : 

unior single, final heat—H. H. Seaton, In- 
stitute Boat Club, of Newark, first, by a length ; 
Fred Keyser, American Rowing Club, of Phila- 
delphia, second ; James Coug lin, of the Va- 
runas, of Brooklyn, third. Time, 9m. 55s. 

Senior pair gig—Atalantas, of New York, 
first, by a length; Atlantic, second. Time 
gm. 12s. 

Junior double sculls—The race was won by 
the Tritons, of Newark, with the Passaics, of 
Newark, half a length behind. Time, 8m. 
26 I-4s. 

Senior single—The race was won by Hedley, 
of the Vespers, of nog” we by half a 
length; Hawkins, of the Manhattans, New 
York, finished second. 

The senior four-oared shell race was won by 
the Newark crew of the Atalanta Club. 

The intermediate eight-oared shell race was 
won by the Atalantas, of New York, by three- 
fourths of a length. The Palisades, of Yonkers, 
came in second, 

The junior four-oared gig race was won by 
the Dauntless Club, of ad York, by half a 
— The Tritons took second place 

he senior double scull race was won by the 

Varunas, of Brooklyn, by a quarter length. 
The Vespers, of Philadelphia, were second. 

The intermediate four-oared shell race was 


won by the Institutes by half a length, with 
the Varunas second. ‘Time, 8m. 59s. 

The junior eight-oared shell race was won by 
the crew of the Staten Island Athletic Club. 

The intermediate single scull race was won 
by R. C. Van Zandt, of the Ariel Boat Club. 

The senior eight-oared shell race was won by 
the Palisades, of Yonkers, by half a length. 
The Atalantas finished second. Time, 7m. 32s. 


CANOEING. 


Joun McGrecor, the father of modern canoe- 
ing, inventor of the Rob Roy canoe, an enthu- 
siastic cruiser, an able and interesting writer, 
died at the age of sixty-seven, on the 16th July, 
at Bournemouth, Sealand. He was the founder 
of the Royal Canoe Club, and its captain from 
the time of its organization. 

The eighth annual meet of the Western 
Canoe Association was a success considered 
from any point of view—social, racing, camp- 
ing. For seven years the meets had been held 
at Ballast Island, Lake Erie, and next year the 
meet will again be heldthere. This year it was 
on Lake Winnebago, near Oshkosh, Wis. This 
change of site brought to the meet many new 
faces, and awakened a canoeing interest ina 
territory where the sport is sure to grow. The 
attendance was small compared with the A. C. 
A. meets, but quite up to the average of former 
W.C. A. meets. The sailing racing enthusiasm 
was keen, but paddling drooped. 

The Gardner Cup was sailed for in three 
heats by canoes and what Eastern men would 
call canoe yawls, but which are known in the 
W.C. A. as Class C boats—17 feet by 36 inches. 
The cup was finally won by a fin-keel canoe 
designed by William Gardner, of New York, 
owned by Emil Hansen, and named Avzs. 

The W. C. A. Trophy was won in the second 
heat by a man who first sailed for it in 1887, 
and has worked for it every year since. N. B. 
Cook was over seventy years old when he joined 
the W. C. A., and yet he built and rigged his 
own canoes, and in anything except very heavy 
weather he is more than a match for the best 
sailors among the younger men. His canoe is 
named Carrzer Pzgeon. 

The Longworth Cup for Class C canoes only 
was won in the third heat by Nat Cook in canoe 
Lotus. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Com- - 
modore, G. M. Munger, Eureka, Kan.; vice- 
commodore, F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
rear-commodore, F. H. Garry, Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
secretary-treasurer, F. B. Huntington. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ; Executive Committee, G. H. Gardner, 
W. H. Crawford, S. U. Maxwell ; Regatta Com- 
mittee, Geo. P. Mather, J. Herbert Ware, G. G. 
Care and M. D. Smith. 

C. Bowyer VAux. 


Tue accidental death of Mr. Jabez A. Bost- 
wick, of Mamaroneck, has removed from the 
aquatic world one.of its notable figures—a 
merchant prince whose connection with it was 
onan As the owner of the Gas Engine and 

ower Co. of Norris Dock he rendered the 
yachting world good service by the development 
of the naphtha launch, which his liberal sup- 
port made practicable, whilst, as owner of the 
Onecuta, he —— in the pleasures which 
yachting yields to its devotees. 
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Ir seems to be my un- 
pleasant duty annually to 
call attention to some un- 
fortunate slip made by that 
most important committee 
of the League, the Racing 
I really do not know what it is, but 


Board. : 
that board seems to be fated to make curious 


mistakes. It has always been the policy of 
the League to utterly ignore road-racing; it 
_ has always denied that it had power over those 

who indulged in this branch of the sport. It 
has gone further, and requested itsmembers not 
to countenance, by their presence or participa- 
tion, either as a competitor or an officer in any 
road-racing event. The only thing that it has 
done is to look upon a man asa professional 
who has competed in a road-race for a cash 
prize. I think that even this was ill-advised, as 
it has in a degree shown a recognition officially 
of road-racing. Personally, I have not the least 
feeling of opposition to road-racing, providing 
it is carried on with the unanimous consent of 
the public who live in the district through which 
the race is to be held and the officers who con- 
trol the highways of the said district ; therefore, 
while as an individual I may condone road- 
racing, as a member of the League I should 
be very sorry to see the League officials recog- 
nizing a sport which is illegal, and simply per- 
mitted through courtesy and sufferance by the 
public and local authorities. 

The Racing Board, however, has seen fit to 
distinguish itself by claiming to control men 
that have been suspended from the racing track, 
and to forbid them competing in road events. 
Not only have they done that, but they warned 
all competitors in a race that if they competed 
with the suspended men on the road they like- 
wise would be suspended by the Racing Board. 
The race in which the Racing Board took this 
remarkable stand took place at Chelsea, Mass., 
the early part of July. The suspended men 
were members of the Press Club of Boston. 
They had violated a racing rule and were tem- 
Lonny suspended from the racing track. So 

arso good. During the term of their suspen- 
sion they went over to Chelsea to compete in a 
road-race, when they were confronted by a 
member of the Division Racing Board, who 
presented a letter from Mr. Raymond forbid- 
ding them to start in the race, and threatening 
all those contestants with suspension in case 
they started with the debarred men. ‘‘ This is 
a pretty kettle of fish! ” By this action the Rac- 
ing Board has declared to the world that it pro- 

oses to have authority over road-racing, and 
if that is not an official recognition I should like 
very much to know what is. In the mean- 
time the Press Club very properly withdrew its 
men as competitors in the Chelsea road-race, 
not because they thought the Racing Board had 
any power to prevent them starting, but simply 
as a matter of courtesy to the other contestants. 
The members of the Press Club, however, im- 
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mediately drew up a protest, which protest is 
now in the hands of the Executive Committee, 
and will undoubtedly receive early attention 
and action at its hands. I cannot for one mo- 
ment believe that the Executive Committee will 
sustain the Racing Board in the remarkable 
stand it has taken, but if it does then there is 
no question but that the League of American 
Wheelmen will have to stand forth to the world 
as officially recognizing road-racing, with the 
power to suspend and control competitors in 
road-racing. If this thing is done it will be 
one of the most severe blows to the national 
organization that has ever been dealt. But if I 
am not very far astray in my knowledge as to 
the individual stand of the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on the question of road-rac- 
ing, I think that the present Racing Board will 
find that they are not sustained by their official 
superiors. It does seem too bad that we can- 
not get through twelve months without having 
some break like this made by the Racing Board. 
Mr. Raymond and other members of the board 
seem to be level-headed men, but the argument 
advanced by one of the members, that they had 
control over their members even beyond the sus- 
pension from the racing track, is not sound, and 
will not bear the search-light of common sense 
or justice. 

Mr. Arthur Zimmerman sailed into New 
York harbor on the 27th of July, covered with 
a triple-plated eighteen-carat coat of glory. 
Zimmerman’s trip to England has been one of 
the most entry in every way that has 
ever been enjoyed by any amateur who has 
crossed the ocean in order to compete with our 
British cousins. It is extremely pleasant and 
gratifying to Americans to notice the very gen- 
erous and honorable way in which Mr. Zimmer- 
man has been treated during his sojourn in 
England. Nothing but kind words and fair 
treatment have been his lot from the time he 
landed to the time of his home-coming. In the 
complication of circumstances which prevented 
the meeting of Osmond and Zimmerman it is 
gratifying to notice that the American does not 
suffer by a close scrutiny of the facts. Osmond 
seemed bent on not meeting Zimmerman, and 
the only thing that has occurred to dim the 
satisfaction felt by Americans of Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s trip abroad is that he did not forego the 
honor of the fifty-mile championship in order to 
meet Mr. Osmond in the Brixton Cup race. 
Even in this action of Mr. Zimmerman’s the 
English papers uphold him, and it is a pleasant 
fact to note that, had the Jersey boy followed 
his own inclination, he would have gone to 
Herne Hill to meet Osmond on the only occa- 
sion when the Englishman had given him a 
chance. Zimmerman’s friends in England 
urged him not to, and though they were tech- 
nically right, and Zimmerman had time and 
time again evinced his desire to meet the Eng- 
lish crack, and done everything in his power to 
bring about such a meeting, a good many would 
have felt better had Zimmerman put aside the 
just arguments of his friends and sacrificed a 
little pride to meet Osmond. However, as this 
may be, Zimmerman comes back to this country 
without one reason for regret. His conduct has 
been honest, straight and modest, and he has 
won hosts of friends on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The occasion of his return was made a 
gala one ; a tug-load of his enthusiastic friends 
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went down the harbor to meet the big ship, 
and never has a private citizen received a more 
hearty welcome back to his home than did 
Arthur A. Zimmerman. 

It may be a remarkable thing and a plucky 
thing for a lady to risk her neck in riding down 
Pike’s Peak, but I very much doubt the wisdom 
of such an example as this. This feat was ac- 
complished by a lady on July 16th. She was 
attired in masculine costume, as to attempt it 
in a lady’s skirt would have been extra hazard- 
ous. It is true that she was accompanied by 
her husband, but had anything broken, or she 
had lost control of her machine in any way, a 
dozen husbands could not have saved her from 
fatal injury. In fact, when part way down, she 
was thrown, but, luckily, not at a point where a 
tumble would necessarily prove fatal. I do not 
like to record trips of this kind even when per- 
formed by men, as they smack of the foolhardy. 
In cases of necessity, such feats as this would 
fill us with admiration; if to save a life or to 
perform some absolutely necessary duty this 
ride had been done, either by man or woman, I 
would have been among the first to applaud it 
to the skies ; but when it is done apparently for 
notoriety alone, it rather goes against my grain 
to read of such things being performed by any 
member of the fair sex. 

It seems to be the tendency in some sections 
of this country and England to discriminate 
against cyclers in the use of lights after dark. 
While it may be a most excellent precaution, I 
must say that I think that every vehicle after 
night should be compelled to carry a light, and 
that there should be no unjust discrimination 
made against cyclers. 

The meet at Washington has come and gone, 
and the weather prophets were dead wrong, 
from the fact that the weather during the meet 
was very cool and comfortable. The people 
who went to Washington came away with the 
feeling that they had been treated royally, and 
that the hp po men had given the meet 
for the benefit of the members of the League, 
and not, as in a few cases lately, invited them 
to see how much they could make out of them. 

It is an interesting fact to note that the pneu- 
matic-tired sulky is going to prove the feature 
of the trotting track. It has been practically 
— that the pneumatic-tired sulky makes a 

orse’s record seconds faster. The first time 
this unique vehicle appeared, which was at 
Worcester, Mass., it was greeted with howls of 
derision from the assembled horsemen.: Their 
derision soon turned to consternation when 
they found that the horse which was despised 
won his races, and it was an acknowledged 
fact that the cause of his success was largely 
due to the vehicle he drew, 

Did it ever strike my readers that a man on 
a solid-tired wheel is a curiosity nowadays? 
When we stop to think of the amount of curi- 
osity shown a few years ago for a manon a 
pneumatic wheel, it is astonishing to think that 
in such a short time such a revolution is accom- 
plished as to make the pneumatic commonplace 
and the solid tire the curiosity. Ever since my 
connection with OutinG I have stoutly main- 
tained my belief in the future and permanency 
of the pneumatic tires. No matter what the 


weaknesses are, we have got to have them. 
The man who once tries a pneumatic is forever 
lost as an advocate of any other kind of tire. 


CYCLING. 
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Kentucky draws the color line first, by insert- 
ing in its constitution the following clause: 
‘* All members of this Division shall be white 
residents of Kentucky.” I wonder if the new 
clause is in opposition to the constitution of 
the parent body. PROWLER. 


RACES. 


At Hartford, Conn., the following races were 
run July 4th and sth: 

One-mile novice—A. K. Whitney, first; G. 
B. Cooper, second. Time, 3m. 7 1-5s. 

Two miles, 5m. class—A limit of 5m. 50s. was 
placed upon this event, but two trials at 6m. 
4 4-5s. and 6m. 30 4-5s. were run, and the 
judges threw out the race. 

One-mile L. A. W. State championship—C. 
E. Stedman, first; F. N. Herman, second; C. 
Ford Seeley, third. Time, 2m. 33 4-5s. 

One-mile safety, open; special prizes for each 
quarter — First quarter, R. S. Williamson, 
33 2-5s.; second quarter, E. A. Nelson, 1m. 
17 1-5s.; third quarter, H. C. Tyler, 2m. 12-58; 
one mile—first, P. J. Berlo; second, H. C. 
Tyler ; third, G. F. Taylor. Time, 2m. 31 3-5. 

One-mile championship of Hartford—First, 
Chas. E. Stedman; second, F. R. Fuller; 
third, F. N. Herman. Time, 2m. 50 1-5s. 

One-mile handicap, final heat—First, H. C. 
Tyler, scratch ; second, Geo. Banker, 4o yds.; 
third, C. E. Stedman, 150 yds.; fourth, Hoy- 
land Smith, 35 yds.. Time, 2m. 24 4-5s. 

One-mile championship Connecticut National 
Guard—First, H. C. Roberts; second, L. S. 
Lahey. Time, 2m. 57 I-5s. 

One-mile handicap, Connecticut riders only— 
First, H. W. Chapman, 80 yds.; second, H. B. 
Arnold, scratch; third, Wm. Harding. Time, 
2m. 29 1-5s. Scratch man’s time, 2m. 30s. 

Peter J. Berlo, of Boston, appeared to make 
a flying quarter against time. Zimmerman 
held the record of 29 4-5s. on this track. Berlo 
rode it in 28 4-5s. 

One mile, 2.55 class—First, H. H. Whitney ; 
second, H. C. Roberts. Time, 2m. 38 4-5s. 

Berlo, Banker and Taxis then rode a mile 
against time on a triplet. Time, 2m. 14 4-5s. 


SECOND DAY, JULY 5TH. 


Half-mile scratch—First, H. C. Tyler; sec- 
ond, P. J. Berlo; third, W. W. Taxis. Time, 
Im. 10 4-58. Tyler’s last quarter, 29 3-5s., 
world’s record in competition. 

One mile, 2.45 class—First, H. E. Bidwell ; 
second, W. H. Ballou; third, G. F. Stanton. 
Time, 2m. 40 4-5s. 

One-mile team race for Connecticut clubs ; 
two teams competed, one from the Hartford 
W. C. and the other from the Columbia C. C., 
of Hartford. The latter team finished a win- 
ner with 14 points to Hartford W. C.’s 7 points. 

Two-mile open, witha 5m. 50s. limit, wasmade 
in 5m. 224-5s. First, H. C. Tyler; second, P. 
J. Berlo; third, G. F. Taylor. Tyler’s last 
quarter was timed by the timers at 31s. 

Quarter-mile State championship—First, H. 
B. Arnold; second, F. R. Fuller. Time, 33s. 
—American starting quarter in competition, 

One-mile tandem, handicap—First, C. Ford 
Seeley and F. N. Herman, Hartford; second, 
Geo. H. Larom and mate. Time, 2m. 26 I-5s., 
being world’s record in competition. 

Geo. F. Taylor next made a trial against 
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time for the starting quarter, which he made in 
32 1-5s—world’s record. 

Two-mile safety, handicap, for Connecticut 
riders—First, Wm. Harding, 80 yds. ; second, 
H. C. Roberts, 175 yds. ; third, ¥. R, Faxon, 
175 yds.—all of Hartford. Time, 5m. 11 1-5s. 
C. Ford Seeley, from scratch, finished in 5m. 
17 1-5s. 

P. J. Berlo tried for a record half-mile, with 
standing start. Willie Windle paced him. 
Time, 1m. 5 4-5s., being American record. 

One mile, 2.25 class—Time limit 2m. 35s. and 
no second trial. Time, 2m. 44 I-5s. and no 
race. The order of finish was: First, Geo. 
Banker ; second, G. F. Taylor; third, W. W. 
Taxis. 

Two-mile handicap — First, Wm. Harding, 
230 yds. ; second, H. W. Chapman, 260 yds. ; 
third, H. C. Tyler, scratch ; fourth, P. J. Berlo, 
scratch. Time, 4m. 56s. Scratch man’s time, 
5m. 6 3-5s. 

One-mile consolation—First, Ed. A. Nelson; 
second, W. M. Haradon; third, A. C. Rose; 
fourth, LL. H. Elmer. Time, 2m. 51 4-5s. 

The last event was Hoyland Smith’s attempt 
to do 24 milesin the hour. He was paced by all 
the cracks, but the men have lots to learn about 
pacing. The following table shows his times 
for each mile. As will be seen, he broke all 
American records from two to twenty miles. 
He also established a 25-mile American track 
record at 64m. 5 I-5s. ° 





Time. Time. 
Miles M.S. Miles. M.S. 
2-5 
3s 
1-5 
2-5 
1-5 
oS 
4-5 
2-5 
30 32 2-5 
33:33 35 





On July 4th the Bridgeport (Conn.) Wheel 


Club held a ten-mile handicap road race. The- 


first six men were: 


Handicap. Actual Time. 
Position, Name. M.S. M.S. 
i1—Alfred Johnson.......... 3 33 24 
2—F. G. Overton...........- 2 30 34 05 
9 kos MOE, os. woscesss0000 5 37 02 
4—C. W. Cordon............ 45 33 
s—F. E. Hoyt.............. 45 33 05 
6—Harry Elliott............ Scratch, 32 22 time. 


The Tourist Cycle Club, of Paterson, N. J., 
held its annual meet at the Clifton race track on 
July 2d. W.S, Bull vas the referee. The re- 
sults follow : 

One-mile safety, novice—Won by C. S. Conk- 
lin, B. C. W.; P. Hardifer, P. C. A. C., second ; 
G. Hausman, B.C. W. Time, 2m. 47s. 

One-mile ordinary, novice—Won by D. Gra- 
ham, B. C. C.; C. Egbert, P. C. W., second. 
Time, 4m. 28s. 

Two-mile bicycle, handicap—Won by G. 
Banker, M. A. C (100 yds.); G. W. Coffin, C. 
A. C. (150 yds.), second ; L. C. Hoppe, B. C. C. 
(200 yds.), third. Time, 5m. ts. 

Quarter-mile ordinary—Won by W. S. Camp- 
bell, M. A. C.; E. G. Ho Pp, B. C. C., second, ; 
E. W. Goodwin, A. W., third. Time, 52s. 

Quarter-mile dash—Won by G. A. Banker, 
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M. A. C.; W. W. Taxis, A. C. S. N., second ; 
W. H. Wells, P. C. W., third. Time, 35s. 

One-mile safety,~consolation— Won by G. 
B. Waters, C. C. ©.; L. C. Cook, E. C. W.., 
second ; F. Hurley, K. C. W., third. Time, 2m. 
44 I-28. : 

One-mile city championship—Won by G. A. 
Beckwith, T. C. C.; A. J.. White, P. F. W., 
second ; J. I. Brinkerhoff, T. C. C., third. Time, 
2m. 38s. 

Three-quarter mile, boys’ race—Won by E. P. 
Campbell ; E. B. Linfrat, second ; G. S. Curtiss, 
third. Time, 2m. 7s. 

Two-mile safety—Won by W. W. Taxis, A. 
C. S. N.; A. B. Rich, R. A. C., second; W. S. 
Campbell, M. A. C., third, Time, 5m. 44 1-4s. 

Three-quarter mile safety—Won by W. W. 
Taxis, A. C. S. N.; E. A. McDuffee, M. A. C., 
second; A. B. Rich, R. A. C., third. Time, 
Im. 52 3-4S. 

Five-mile, tourist club, handicap—Won by 
A. B. Rich, scratch ; G. A. Beckwith (300 yds.), 
second. Time, 14m, 12 I-2s. 

One-mile safety, 2.40 class—Won by G. W. 
Coffin, C. A. C.; Paul Grosch, C. W., second ; 
E. W. Goodwin, A. W., third. Time, 2m. 38s. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, the annual Poorman 
Road Race was held July 4th. The first ten 
men finished as follows: ; 





Actual 
Handicap. Time. 
Position, Name. M. M.S. 
1—H. Anderson, Crescent Wheelmen.1o 57 44 
2—Chas.Tudor, Crescent Wheelmen.. 7 36 03 
3—C. E. Collamer, Elkhart, Ind...... 7 56 07 
4—Warren M. Guyol, Louisville, Ky.. 7 56 21 2-5 
s—W. C. Rands, Detroit............... I 51 03 


6—Chas. Measure, Needham, Mass.... 54 05 


4 
'7—J. H. Gardiner, Nashville, Tenn.... 5 55 14 2-5 
8—T. Allsup, Crescent Wheelmen.... 7 57 17 
o—Howard A. Whitesides, Dayton... 7 1-2 57 47 1-5 
I 


1o—W. A. Rhodes, Chicago... ........ 51 26 

At Chicago, July 9th, F. E. Spoone broke 
the world’s 24-hour record at Parkside, -that 
city. He accomplished 374 miles 1,605 yards in 
that time. - 

At Paris, France, Stephene, the French rider, 
covered 392 miles 176 yards within the 24 hours, 
This is world’s record. 

The Ohio Division meet was held at Dayton 
July 4th. The following were the results of the 
races : 

One-mile safety, novice—W. S. Dent, first ; 
P. W. Klinger, second; E. L. LaFever, third. 
Time, 2m. 44 2-58. 

Quarter-mile ordinary, championship—L. C. 
Johnson, first ; O. W. Niswonger, second. Time, 
42 3-58. 

One-mile, safety, open—Phil. Nickel, first ; 
F. E. Hustlet, second; R. O. Bauman, third. 
Time, 2m. 338. 


Two-mile safety, championship—A. L. 
Baker, first; F. IL Brown, second. Time, 
5m. 57 2-55. 


Half-mile ordinary, championship—L. C. 
Johnson, first; Geo. V. Allen, second. Time, 
Im, 30S. 

One-mile safety, handicap—L. C. Johnson, 
first; Conn Baker, second ; John Hiller, third ; 
W. S. Dent, fourth ; Fred. Brown, fifth. Time, 
2m. 27 1-58. 

Quarter-mile safety, championship—E. C. 
Johnson, first ; D. H. Baumister, second. Time, 
36 2-55. 

Half-mile safety, 2.40 class—W. C. Marmon, 
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first; E. C. Johnson, second; A. L. Baker 
third. Time, 1m. 12 2-5s. 
One-mile safety, championship—A. L. Baker, 


first; R. O. Bauman, second. Time, 3m. 
I 2-58. 
Quarter-mile. safety, open—E. C. Johnson, 


first; L. H. Baumister, second; Phil. Nickel, 
third. Time, 32 2-5s. 

One-mile ordinary, championship—L. C. 
Johnson, first ; O.N. Niswonger, second. Time, 

m. Is. 
is Two-mile safety, handicap—L. C. Johnson, 
first ; Conn Baker, second ; L. Baumister, third ; 
John Hiller, fourth ; Fred. Brown, fifth. Time, 
5m. 14s. 

Half-mile safety, championship—E. C. John- 
son, first; A. L. Baker, second. Time, 1m. 15s. 

At Lexington, Ky., the Kentucky Division 
held its meeting July 13th. The races resulted 
as follows : 

One-mile Blue Grass championship — Max 
Wilson, first ; B. Todd Crutcher, second. Time, 
2m. 57S. 

One-mile safety, best 2 in 3 heats—Arthur V. 
French, first, second, third; William Ruby, 
second, first, second; Warren Guval, third, 
third, drawn. Time, 2m. 54 3-4s., 3m. 4 I-4s., 
3m. 34 I-2s. 

’ Quarter-male dash, safety—ArthurV. French, 
first; Ed. Croninger, second. Time, 39 3-4s. 

One-mile Frankfort Club handicap—B. Todd 
Crutcher (scratch), first ; J. M. Williams (scratch), 
second. Time, 3m. Ios. 

One-mile L. A. W. State championship, ordi- 
nary—Charles M. Croninger, first; Dan P. 
Hemphill, second. Time, 2m. 57s. 

One-mile Lexington Wheel Club handicap, 
mixed—Dan. P. Hemphill (50 yds.), first ; C. J. 
Boswell (125 yds.), second, Time, 2m. 51s. 

Two-mile handicap, safety — Arthur V. 
French (scratch), first ; William Ruby (90 yds.), 
second ; Max Wilson (80 yds.), third ; Thomas 
yt ere (60 yds.), fourth. Time, 5m. 34s. 

ne-mile open, safety—Arthur V. French, 
first; William Ruby, second. Time, 3m. 
II 3-4S. 

One-mile ordinary, consolation—Louis Jau- 
bert—walkover. 

One-mile safety, consolation—Frank Michael, 
first ; Ed. Croninger, second. Time, 3m. 18s. 

July 12th, the New Hampshire Division held 
its meet at Concord. Summary: 

One-mile safety, novice—Won by A. C, Pol- 
lard ; Archie Morgan, second; H. E. Caldwell, 
third. Time, 2m. 45s. 

One-mile safety, open—Won by H. C. Tyler ; 
George F. Taylor, second; P. J. Berlo, third. 
Time, 2m. 36 I-5s. 

One-mile safety, L. A. W. State champion- 
ship— Won _ by ge # Hall; F. L. Johnson, 
second ; A. W. Ray, third. Time, 2m. 38 1-5s. 

Two-mile safety, lap, open—Won by H. O. 
Tyler; T. Relph, second; E. A. McDuffee, 
third. Time, 6m. 12 2-5s. 

Half-mile safety—Won by F. L. Johnson ; 
Harry Hall, second; Archie Morgan, third. 
Time, 1m. 15s. 

One-mile safety, handicap, open — Won b 
Arthur Porter; E. Nelson, second; A. C. Pol- 
lard, third. Time, 2m. 23s. 

Two-mile safety, L. A. W. championship— 
Won by F. L. folmame: Harry Hale, second ; 
H. H. Johnson, third. Time, 5m. 47 3-5s. 

One-mile safety, open-—Won by H. C. Tyler ; 


P. J. Berlo, second; George F. Taylor, third. 
Time, 2m. 42 2-58. 

One-mile safety team, three men each—Won 
by the Rovers, of Concord—28 points to 14 for 
the Manchesters. ‘Time, 2m. 48 3-5s. 

Two-mile safety, handicap, open—Won by 
T. Relph; Arthur Porter, second; E. Nelson, 
third ; H. S. Johnson, fourth. Time, 5m. 5s. 

Peter J. Berlo rode a mile in 2m. 16s., equal- 
ing the English record, and coming within one 
second of the world’s record made by W. Windle. 
The quarter was covered in 37s., the half in 
Im. 8 3-4s., and the three-quarters in 1m. 42s. 

At Springfield, Mo., July 4th, the Missouri 
Division held its annual meet andraces. The 
summary of races was as follows : 

One mile novice—H. F. Heman, first; R. H. 
Laing, second ; H. N. Upmeyer, third. Time, 
3m. 29 I-4s. 

Half-mile Division championship—W. J. Cox, 
first; J. W. Bowman, second. Time, 1m. 
21 I-2s. 

One-mile, 3.10 class—H. R. Warren, first; 
C. S. Merrill, second. Time, 2m. 44 1-2s.—State 
record. 

One mile safety, Division championship—B. 
Harding, first ; Rule, second ; M. Milford, third. 
Time, 3m. 3 3-4s. 

Two mile, 6.40 class—C. Kindervatter, first ; 
H. R. Warren, second. ‘Time, 7m. 9 1-2s. 

One-mile handicap—W. J. Cox (35 yards), 
first; E. N. Sanders, second; H. R. Warren, 
third. Time, 2m. 43 1-2s. 

Two-mile Division handicap—C. Kindervat- 
ter, first ; B. Harding, second ; M. Milford, third. 
Time, 6m. 32 I-4s. 

Two-mile team race—Only two teams con- 
tested: St. Louis Cycling Club (O. L. Rule, 
Wm. Wicke, Bert Harding) and Pastime A. C., 
St. Louis (J. W. Bowman, C. Ellers, R. G. Lea- 
cock). The race was won by the St. Louis Cy- 
cling Club’s team by 50 points—Pastimes, 34 
points. Time, 6m. gs. 

Two-mile handicap—W. J. Cox (70 yds.), won; 
E. N. Sanders (50 tS.), second ; H. R. Warren 
(140 yds.), third Pime, 5m. 41 I-2s. 

One-mile ordinary, handicap—H. A. Canfield 
(95 yds.), first ; Bert Harding (scratch), second. 
Time, 3m. 5s. 

Two-mile safety, lap—L. C. C. had it hot in 
this race. W. J. Cox won, scoring 13 points ; 
E. A. Hatfield, second, with 9 points. Time, 
6m. 14 I-4s. 

_ Five-mile safety, open—Six starters. A time 
limit of 17m. was placed on the race. W. J. 
Cox wonin 16m. 45 1-2s.; E. N. Sanders, 
second ; Bert Harding, third. 

_In the contest for the most graceful lady 
rider, Miss Cora McLaughlin took the prize. 

One-mile consolation—W. I. Laing, first ; J. 
W. Bowman, second. Time, 3m. 4s. 

The Wisconsin Division Races, at Oskosh, 
Wis., took place July 7th and 8th. Summary - 


FIRST DAY. 


One-mile novice—W. F. Sanger, first; Ed. 
W. Roth, second ; Dudley Ryan, third. Time, 
*Two-mile Division championship~F. T 

wo-mile Division championship—F. Te 
Andre, first. Time, 6m. san ~~ 

Quarter-mile heats, best two in three—W. C. 
Sanger, first ; C. W. Price, second; H. J. War- 
ner, third. Time, 42m., 44m., 41m. 
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Half-mile, boys under 18—Louis Reed, first ; 
W. F. Sanger, second. Time, 1m. 24s. 

One- mile, 2.50 class—Louis Reed, first ; 
Schmidtbauer, second; Louis Beyer, third. 
Time, 1m. 30s. 

Half-mile open —C. W. Price, first ; J.C. 

Schmidtbauer, second ; H. R. Steenson, third. 
Time, 3m. 19s. 
One-mile handicap—Louis Reed (100 yds.), 
first; M. Martin (100 yds.), second; H. R. 
Steenson (100 yds.), third ; (ee Schmidtbauer, 
(100 yds.), fourth. Time, 2m. 59s. 

Five-mile handicap—W. C. Sanger ome. 
first; M. Martin (400 yds.), second; W. 
Michalson (800 yds.), third. Time, 15m. ag 

Half-mile Division championship — W. Cc. 
Sanger, first. Time, 1m. 27s, 


oc. 


SECOND DAY. 

One-mile novice — Geo. Chittenden, first ; 
Don. A. Dodge, second. Time, 3m. 15s. 

One-mile class—M. Martin, first; Roy Reed, 
second. Time, 3m. 3s. 

Quarter-mile heats—C. W. Price, first; J. C. 
sage sgl es H. J. Warner, third. 
Time, 43m., 

Oskosh iceaaio~ter A. Hinman, first. 
Time, 3m. 20 1-2s. 

One-mile handicap — Louis Reed (80 yds.), 
first; W. C. Sanger (scratch), second; M. Mar- 
tin (100 yds.), third ; C. F. Williams (125 yds.), 
fourth. Time, 2m. 49s. 

One-mile, Division championship — W. C. 
Sanger. Time, 3m. 8s. 

Two-mile open—F. T. Andre, first; J. C. 
Schmidtbauer, second; A. C. Morrison, third. 
Time, 6m. 37s. 

Three-mile State championship—W. C. San- 
ger. Time, 9m. 

Consolation race —C. F. Williams, first ; W. 
C. Wegner, second; A. C. Morrison, third. 
Time, 3m. Ios. 

At Washington, July 19th and 2oth, the 
races at the National L. A. W. meet were held. 
Summary : 

FIRST DAY. 

Quarter-mile ordinary, L. A. W. champion- 
ship—W. S. Campbell, M.A. C., first; A. W- 
Porter, of Newton, Mass., second. Time, 37 
2-58. 

fialf-mile safety, open—Heats, the following 
men riding in the finals, and finishing in the 
order named. H.C. Tyler, Springfield, Mass., 
B:C.: P. j. Beto, MA. ©; i: 0. wari 
Chicago C. C.; and Geo. A. Banker, M. A. 
Time, 1m. 19 4-58 

Half-mile safety, L. A. W. championship— 
be he starters: Geo. C. Smith, Riverside W.., 

; F. N. Herman, M. A. C.; H. C. Wheeler, 
M. A. C.; L. D. Munger, Chicago C. CSW. ec. 
Marmon, Zig Zag C. C., Indianapolis. 6. &. 
Smith fell, bringing down "Marmon and Munger, 
the latter going against the fence and cutting 
his face. Wheeler and Herman finished the 
race in the order named. Time, 1m. 15 2-5s. 

One-mile ordinary, L. A. W. championship— 
First, J. H. Draper, A. S. N.; second, H. C. 
Baretta, Vineland W., N. J. ; third, A. W. Por- 
ter, Newton, Mass. Time, sm. 14s. 

Quarter-mile safety, open — Won by H. C. 
Tyler, Springfield B.C. ; second, C. M. Murphy, 
K. C. W.; third, Geo. K. Barrett, Chicago C. C.; 
fourth, L. D. Munger, Chicago C. C. Time, 
36 3-58. 
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One- re me , novice, ie Oe Edw. E. 
Clapp, ashington, D.C.; second, W. 
fs Bhs iy incible R. C., Washington, D. i..5 
third, J. B. —_ S. C. C., Tonawanda, Pa, 
Time, 2m. 49 2-5 

Two-mile aniaty, L. A. W. championship — 
Time limit, 6m. tos. Three men started : Berlo, 
Munger and Geo. Banker. Each took his turn 
at pacing, and finished in the order named. 
Time, 5m. 48 I-5s. 

One-mile safety m District of Columbia cham- 
pionship — First, W. F. Sims, C. A.; 
second, E. C. Bowen, A. W. : third, We as 
Ellis, I. R. C. Time, 2m. 33s. 

Final heat, one-mile safety, open, handicap — 
Four men fell, and the ae was won b 2c. 
Wheeler (60 yas.) M. C.; second, C. Ford 
Seeley (55 yds.), M. A. % ; third, J. M. White - 


(110 yds.), Baltimore C. C. Time, 2m. 24 3-5S. 


SECOND DAY. 

One-mile safety, 3m. limit, open — Won by 
W. H. Ward, Y. M. C. A. Athletic Club, Wash- 
ington ; W. T. Ellis, Invincible Club, Washing- 
ton, second ; John 7. Mount, Capitol Bicycle 
Club, Washington, third. Time, 2m. 57 2-5s. 

Half-mile ordinary, championship — Won by 
J. H. Draper, Athletic Club Schuylkill Navy ; 
W. S. Campbell, M. A. C., second. Time, 
Im. 18 2-5s. 

Two-mile safety, handicap, open — Won by 


-H. A. Githens, Chicago Pry ae Club, 4o yds. ; 


Wm. F. Murphy, nN. second, 70 yds. ; 
E. A. Nelson, Springfield Mgig 3 cle Club, 
third, 150 rds. ee Berlo, M. A. C., fourth 
scratch. ime, 5m. 3 4- 5S. 

Quarter-mile safety, L. A. W. championship 
— Won by G. K. Barrett, Chicago Cycle Club ; 
George A. Banker, M. A. C., second ; : William 
H. Milliken, Baltimore Cycle Club, third. 
Time, 37s. 

One-mile safety team, open — Won by L. D. 
Munger and H. A. Githens, Chicago Cycle 
Club. Time, 2m. 38 4-5s. 

One-mile safety, L. A. W. ee 
Won by George F. Taylor, M. A.C.; L. 
Munger, Chicago, second; H. C. ‘Wheeler 
M. A. C., third. Time, 2m. gos. 

One-mile ordinary, open — Won by W. S. 
Campbell, M. A. C.; M. Murphy, King’s 
County Wheelmen, aecet Wm. F. Murphy, 
N. Y. A. C., third. Time, 2m. 55 2-58. 

A time limit of 2m. 55s. was placed on this 
race, but the judges allowed it, as the difference 
was only 2-5s. 

One-mile tandem, L. A. W. championship — 
Won by W. H. Penseyres and Charles W. 
Dorntge, N. Y. A. C. Fa Ford Seeley and 
mate, M. A. C., second ; Geyler and mate, 
Cycling W heelmen, Philadelphig, third. Time, 
2m. 28 4-5s. 

One-mile ordinary, District of Columbia 
championship — Won_by W. H. Ward, Y. M. 
C. A. Athletic Club; W. T. Robertson, ‘Arling- 
ton Wheelmen, second. Time; 3m. Is. 

In the editorial road race between L. Ber- 
ger, of the Bearings, and J. W. Cartwright, 
r., of the Bzcycle World, the former-won. 

he distance was about 13 miles, to Cabin 
John’s Bridge and return. Berger, who rode 
an eliptic gear wheel, geared to 72 ins., beat 
Cartwright at the finish, which was very much 
down grade. Cartwright rode a machine 
geared to 54 in. 
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AND now, with the first faint turning of the 
leaf, begin the sportsman’s lawful days of hon- 
est pleasure. The lazy air of summer freshens 
* with the first hintof burly, brave old autumn’s 
advent, and fur and feather feel the magic of a 
month withan “‘ r” init, and show new gloss and 
perfection. Nowis the time for first long jaunts 
afield, for bracing nerve and flabby muscle for 
the work of the opened season, for running su- 
perfluous beef off lately neglected dogs and 
truing their masters’ hands and eyes to their 
old-time unerring skill. Some shoot in August, 
despite sweltering heat and all attendant dis- 
comforts, but your true Nimrod wants naught 
of such unfair sport, even in territory where the 
law allows it. No bird is prime in August, and 
no good Sir Knight of the tapered tubes will 
care one rap for murdering immature birds, or 
old ones just recovering from the exhaustion of 
shedding an old garb of feathers and growing 
anew one. But with September conditions 
alter. The flapper of two weeks agone is grow- 
ing strong of wing ; the ragged-looking ruffed 
grouse, a dilapidated skulker in berry patches, 
now sports a bonny new garb and springs with 
roaring pinions in his favorite thicket, and 
snipe, cock and shore-birds are plump, well 
feathered and fit to lie in peace within the yawn- 
ing pockets of the old shooting coat. Upon the 
vast grass-reaches of the West young “ chick- 
ens” and sharptails have waxed strong and big, 
and learned the meaning and power of stout 
grouse’s wings, and each and all are game 
worthy of the expert’s craft. "Tis true that the 
birds will be still better a month later, but the 
waiting is long for eager guns, and too much of 
the long agony of hope deferred chimes ill with 
the sportsman’s mood; so let brave hearts and 
true fare keenly forth to levy toll upon the 
ripened broods and enjoy the dear-loved pleas- 
ure of seeing stanch dogs at work again. 

What visions that word ‘‘ September” calls 
up! A boundless reach of sun-tanned grass, a 
buckboard drawn by two sturdy ponies, two 
dappled shapes sailing in long tacks far ahead, a 
sudden halt to slower pace, a convergence of the 
two shapes and then a deathlike pause of both. 
Toward them speed the ponies till nearer 
approach would be unsafe, then over the halted 
wheels lightly leap the sportsmen, and soon 
from the ——— — springs a storm of 
roaring wings, and from the leveled tubes pour 
mimicthunders while unseen bolts do deadly 
errand. And this from early dawn till warm- 
ing noon—hither, thither, free as air over the 
endiess, halted billows of grass. And then the 
halt to lie at ease on the earth’s broad breast 
and burn on Diana’s altar an offering of fra- 
grant weed, while animal helpers enjoy their 


measure of rest and food. Then up and on 
again to new quest and new success, until the 
red sun sinks into the sea of grass and gray 
ghosts of vapors creep along the hollows. 
Then campward over a soundless trail to 
lounge about a merry blaze, and let the raven 
brood the earth unheeded, until a healthful 
fatigue has claimed its prisoners one by one. 
They are grand, those long days and dreamless 
silent nights of the plains ! 

And the East too has its pleasures. The 
shadowy, dank, low-lying woodlands; the rich 
black mud of the creek’s bed, the soil of rain- 
softened cornfields, all attract the long-billed 
king of American game; and there are things 
worse many times than stealing through lush 
grass or rushes, or mid the rustling files of corn, 
till a shrill, twittering whistle and a dodging 
shape rise together and the ready weapon speaks 
vainly or fatally as the case may be. 

In dense thicket sounds astartling ‘‘ bur-r-r” 
of wings as the grouse darts through the cover 
while the gun protests in vain, and presently a 
knot of white fur bowls along the path ahead 
and bunny meets his doom. In the marshes 
the woodduck springs from the muskrat house 
before the plash of wading feet or the advance 
of silent canoe; teal drive about in hissing 
flocks ; shy old black duck and mallard fan their 
way cautiously above the hide of rushes. Up 
and down the sodden beaches drift clouds of 
waders, and twisting snipe spring with sudden 
rasp and bear away to windward from one’s 
very feet. And lo! are not all of these good 
medicine? 

Novice, never let thy gun, though unloaded, 
cover human being orcreature. Itis not thy de- 
sire toslay. "Tis the unloaded gun that plays 
the deuce. 

The middle of September will bring the close 
of the lawful fishing upon many capital waters. 
While the tail-end of the season is, as a rule, by 
no means equal to the opening weeks, still many 
a goodly creel of fish can be killed before the 
law commands a halt ; and quite a number of 
anglers will make holiday near waters dwindled 
by August's scorching sun. While most experts 

in faith to flies of their own tying or selection, 
it would be as well to see that the book contains 
the following ‘‘ killers” of proved merit : Queen 
of the waters, willow, whirling dun, pale-blue 
dun, blue bottle, black palmer, spider hackle, 
green caperer, furnace palmer and red palmer. 

A correspondent writing from Shelbyville, 

Ind., tells of the capture of a small-mouthed 
black bass weighing five pounds fourteen 
ounces, and measuring twenty-three and one- 
half inches in length. The fish was killed in 
Flatrock River, about ten miles from Shelbyville, 
the bait used being a crayfish. Now, this is 
rather a ‘‘ husky ” old bass—sort of a basso fro- 
Sundo, as it were—and his weight has set me to 
wondering just how heavy a small-mouthed 
black bass can weigh and its captor not fall 
dead trying to tell about it. Furthermore, it 
was stated that the fish in question was in poor 
condition, and would have weighed, if fat, more 
than six pounds. I would like to hear from 
some of my veteran readers just how great a 
weight they have personally known one of these 
fish to attain. Cannot some of the experts 
respond? If — do, I claim the privilege of 
telling about my biggest bass last, as I’m weak 
on multiplication. Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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FIXTURES. 
Bench Shows. 


Aug. 31 to Sept. 3—Second annual bench show Blue 
Grass Kennel Club, Lexington, 


Ky. 
Sept. 6 to 9—Rochester Kennel Club at Rochester, N.Y. 
arry Yates, secretary, Rochester,N. Y. 
Sept. 12 to 16—Fourth annual bench show Toronto In- 
dustrial Association, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 
Sept. 19 to 22—Third annual bench show Kingston 
Kennel Club, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
Sept. 20 to 23—Inaugural bench show Western Michi- 
gan Kennel Club, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sept. 27 to 30—Bench show Central Canada Fair, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada. 
Oct. aon Beagle Club bench show at Nannet, 


Oct. 25 to 283—First annual bench show Omaha Kennel 
Club, Omaha, Neb. 

Noy. 22 to 25—National Greyhound Club (all breeds) 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. H. W. Huntington, 
seouetary, 148 South street, Brooklyn, 


Nov. 23 


ot 


lub, Madison Square Garden, New 
York. 
Dec. 6 to 9—Hermitage Kennel Club at Nashville, 
Tenn. H.B. Morrow, secretary, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Field Trials, 


Sept. s—Inaugural trials Northwestern Field Trials 
lub, Morris, Manitoba, Canada. 

Sept. 6—Manitoba Field Trials Club, Morris, Mani- 
toba. 

Oct. 25—National Beagle Club field trials at Nannet, 
N.Y. H. V. Jamieson, secretary, Melrose 
Mass. 

Nov. 7to8—Third annual trials International Field 

Trials Club, Chatham, Ont., Canada 

Nov. 7—Second annual trials United States Field 
Trials Club, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

Nov. 8—Second annual trials New England Field 
Trials Club, Assonet, Mass. 

Nov. 15—American Field Trials Club, Columbus, Ind. 

Nov. 21—Fourteenth annual trials Eastern Field Trials 
Club, High Point, N. C. 

Nov. 28—Philadelphia Kennel Club’s field trials, High 
Point, N. C. 

Dec. s5—Central Field Trials Club’s trials, Lexington. 
N. tell 

AmoncG my correspondents there seems to be 

a considerable amount of uncertainty regarding 

the latest important addition to the ranks of 

high-bred canines in this country, the Russian 

borzoi, or, to be more strictly correct, the psovoi 

borzoi. These beautiful animals have been so 

recently introduced into America that very few 

people outside of the ‘“‘fancy” know much 

about them, and to the great majority they are 

a vague uncertainty with the suggestive name 

of Russian wolfhound. There are two varie- 

ties of the psovoi, one (the gusto psovoi) having 

long hair all over it except on the muzzle, and 

the other, and handsomer strain (the tchisto 

psovoi), having a smooth body like a grey- 

hound, while the throat, limbs and tail are 

heavily feathered with long silky hair, some- 

what after the fashion of a good-coated setter. 

They are very long and tall, graceful creatures, 

with strongly arched backs, and in color are 


° 25—First annual show American Pet Dog. 
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usually white, gray, bluish or gray brown, 
and sometimes yellowish with black or gray 
markings. In general conformation the borzoi 
resents an exaggerated greyhound type—in 
act a very large greyhound abundantly feath- 
ered on tail, limbs and throat would resemble 
a fairly good borzoi. Their heads are much 
elongated, and the general expression mild and 
gentle, suggestive of friendliness rather than 
the fierce courage with which they are credited. 
In Russia they are used for coursing hares, 
and in packs for wolf-chasing. 

Immediately after attention was drawn to 
them in this country marvelous tales were 
afloat regarding their tremendous speed, 
strength and unflinching fighting qualities 
when once aroused. Yarns were freely circu- 
lated to the effect that single borzois readily 
ran into and killed fierce Russian wolves un- 
aided. Finally a test was made of the coursing 
qualities of some of these dogs versus some 
Western deer-hounds on the plains. The trial 
resulted in a perfect fiasco,and proved that 
neither hounds nor borzois had any business 
with full-grown wolves, if single-handed mill- 
ing was the order of the hunt. When any of 
my readers hear further wonderful stories of 
what Russian borzois can do in wolf-killing, let 
them remember that it requires a fair-sized 
pack of borzois to make sure work of his wolf- 
ship, and that a single dog might be ‘‘ in it” in 
a certain way, but one by no means likely to 
meet with the dog’s approval. I have seen big, 
old, gray, timber wolves in the North that would 
ask no better sport than to eat a single borzoi 
once a week, and the brutes could just as read- 
ily accomplish the destruction of lone grey- 
hound or deer-hound. In justice to the borzoi, 
it is only fair to give him the credit of being a 
peculiarly graceful and handsome fellow, and, 
when he is better known, we may find that he 
possesses the good temper and _ intelligence 
required in a really attractive canine comrade, 
but he kills no full-grown gray nor Russian 
wolves unaided, unless perchance the wolf 
might die of indigestion brought on by an over- 
dose of dog meat ! 

Damon. 


The judges’ reports on the English Kennel 
Club annual show, recently held in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, are interesting read- 
ing, full of valuable points. For instance, 
Mr. Court Rice, speaking of the mastiff, perti- 
nently points out that it is impossible for 
breeders, if they wish to keep the pure breed, 
to continue their work without in-breeding to 
a greater or lesser extent, and to do so with 
animals that are most deplorably weak in hocks 
and hindquarters, generally, cannot fail to re- 
sult in disaster, and he quotes the words used 
by that well-known breeder, Captain J. L. Pid- 
dock, in his report of the mastiffs which ap- 
peared before him at the Kennel Club show, 
held at the Alexandra Palace in 1889, which 
concluded with these words: ‘‘If I might be 
allowed a suggestion to breeders, it would be 
that they pay more attention to the hind- 
quarters of their dogs. I notice a growing 
inclination to straight hind-legs and general 
weakness of the hindquarters, which, to my 
mind, is the greatest possible disfigurement to 
a mastiff, and will ultimately, if not checked, 
tend to a sad degeneracy of the breed.” It is, 
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indeed, to be regretted that such excellent ad- 
vice should have been so utterly ignored in the 
race after head-points, but perhaps, having 
drawn pointed attention to the words of so old a 
breeder, it may have a desirable effect, although 
it would have been better had Captain Pid- 
dock’s advice been acted upon much more 
promptly. Personally, I trust that sooner or 
later the Kennel Club may find it practical to 
disqualify all deformed dogs, to which some 
judges, with a mistaken sense of kindness, give 
prizes, leaving to them the sole task of decid- 
ing between dogs in accordance with the mere 
show points they possess. 

Mr. A. Taylor, the judge of the Irish setters, 
points out a tendency on the part of breeders, 
and critics, too, to go in for the darker-colored 
ones of the breed, but in the description of the 
Irish setter, as drawn up by the. Irish Setter 
Club, ‘‘ golden chestnut ” is the orthodox color, 
and in speaking of the clumber Mr. A. L. Wil- 
lett calls similar attention to the color question. 
He complains that ‘‘the markings appear to 
have become too dark; in fact, the real old 
lemon color was hardly to be seen at all.” 

The judge of the clumbers Sussex spaniels 
and cockers notices tendencies to variations. 
Mr. Willett says it is evidently not easy to 
keep the clumber bitch class up to the standard 
in head, muzzle and expressionof,eyes, and the 
markings appear to have become too dark ; in 
fact, the read old lemon color was hardly to be 
seen, if atall. Only one of the cockers was of 
the old-fashioned liver-roan with the velvety 
coat such as they formerly had. In Sussex 
spaniels the tint is better maintained, though 
in some instances the ‘ beetling” brow which 
gives the true Sussex expression was lacking: 
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UntiL the OvutiNc prizes called attention to 
it, but few realized either the number of miles 
‘‘air line” covered by a pigeon in the regular 
flying of a series, or the difference there is in 
the mileage, whether one plan of flying is fol- 
lowed or another. 

August opens with Mr. Bolay and Miss April, 
of the George Young loft—Providence in the 
lead—with 1,736 miles in record journeys to their 
credit. Besides this there were the trainin 
journeys previous to the 150 miles’ fly, an 
which do not enter into the account, but, if 
added, would make the season’s work over 2,000 
miles, 

The second best for both prizes was to the 
Hillebrecht loft, Pittsburgh, the sum total being 
1,652 miles. To both lofts there were five 
journeys, but the different distances of each 
gave the different result. Thus to Providence 
the journeys were from 154, 236, 359, 442, 545 
miles, while to Pittsburgh they were from 100, 
205, 310, 497 and 540 miles. 

It is doubtful if the contest ends here, as Miss 
April, it is said, is to be sent to try from 545 
miles again, when her journeyings will make a 
sum total for record close to 2,300 miles. 

The Pittsburgh journeys were made within a 
month’s time, every distance but the last one 
being covered the day of liberating, the balance 
of the time being spent in the loft or in travel- 
ing by express to the liberating stations. 

The question these figures have raised is: If 
birds can roll up such a mileage in a month’s 
time, why has the 1,100 miles’ journey thus far 


proven to be impossible, and this, too, to birds 
that in covering 100 and 200 miles of new coun- 
try in their last journey, have shown themselves 
to be possessed of the homing faculty ? 

There is not another question, perhaps, which 
has provoked so much of argument. ‘Those 
who claim that the bird finds its way by sight— 
that is, needs to be taught the way, and is 
guided by the prominent points noted by it 
in its previous journeys—give as a reason the 
distance between the new liberating station and 
the nearest *‘ blaze” of a previous journey; that 
it exceeds the distance a bird can cover in half 
a day, and that a bird will not fly longer than 
a half day in unknown country, but before the 
light begins to lessen it will resolve within itself 
that it is lost and will retrace its course to the 
starting _ and try again another day in 
another direction. And, as these half-day jour- 
neyings are never of sufficient distance to bring 
them within sight of a previous landmark, they 
finally give up the quest and find a new home 
in the strange country. 

Others accept this in part, but make the place 
at which the birds acknowledge themselves to 
be lost as the center from which the journeys in 
search of landmarks are made. This is not 
wholly theory, as lost birds have in several in- 
stances been known to do this, and to have finally 
located in the vicinity, their identity and the 
object of their daily i ape being revealed 
in their numbers being those of birds missing in 
a journey and in marked feathers shed by them 
or of those shot. 

Those who believe the bird to be guided by 
a sense not possessed by man, and which he 
therefore cannot be expected to recognize, hold 
that the birds are killed or imprisoned and their 
return thus prevented. These se the strong- 
est evidence of the existence of the homing 
faculty as a property, the action of the Belgian 
birds liberated in Rome, ‘‘and which day after 
day,” said the Italian chronicler, ‘‘ flew up and 
down before the impassable barrier of the Alps, 
seeking a pass by which to arrive at the home 
lying beyond.” 

The experiment this year in distance flying 
is made earlier in the season than heretofore, in 
the hope that the birds, being in the best of 
feather and condition, and sent while the ex- 
perience of the racing season is fresh in mind 
and while food is abundant in the fields, may 
have less to contend with. The experiment is 
two-fold. Three birds, Joseph and Darby, of 
Fall River, and Patsy, of Providence, are 
sent to Pensacola, Fla., 1,175 miles, and with 
645 miles of strange country to cover, while 
Robert and Hylton, both of Providence, go first 
to Atlanta, Ga., 875 miles, with only 345 miles 
of new country, in the understanding that, re- 
turning home from this start, they shall go to 
1,200 miles. The one test recognizes the hom- 
ing faculty as the guide to home, the other is 
with the idea that the bird needs landmarks. 

The decision by the birds is for the homing 
faculty. Darby and Joseph, liberated in Pen- 
gag ed 24th, arrived at home August 8th and 
gth. Robert, liberated July 28th, was not re- 
ported within the fortnight following. 

E. S. SrTarr. 

Many fanciers, Canadians especially, are 
complaining bitterly against the destruction 
of their valuable birds by that class of worth- 
less pot-hunters. 
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Tue Lawn Tennis and Cricket and other 
Field and Lawn Games departments of OuTING 
Records are, during the summer months, pub- 
lished in aseparate Weekly Record, which Out- 
ING will have much pleasure in forwarding on 
application. 


LACROSSE. 


THE most important lacrosse game of the 
season so far was that played between the 
teams of the Manhattan and Staten Island 
Athletic clubs at the grounds of the latter, at 
West New Brighton, on July oth. 

The Staten Islanders were the holders of 
the Oelrich’s Cup and the championship of 
the Eastern Association of Amateur Lacrosse 
Players, and the game was the result of a 
challenge for that honor. 

Heretofore the games put up by the Man- 
hattans had made them an easy mark for the 
Islanders, but by hard work the Manhattan 
boys have made up a team which now deserves 
to be in the first class. This game fully showed 
this, for from start to finish a slip would have 
chariged the result of the game. The playing 
of Davis and Haon for the Manhattans, and 
Gilmore, King and Curry for the Islanders, 
was worth special mention. 

The teams were : 


M.A.C. Positions. 


PN On Cover 
Ginsburg 


. de Casenov: 
aes 
....1St attack 
..2d = 
“ 
utside home 
Inside ” 
Referee, J. R. Flannery. 


Score: S. I. A. C., 3; M. A. C., 1. 

During the month of July the Staten Islands 
and the Lorillards met, the Islanders winning 
a game, with score 7 to 0, and tying a game 
(2 to 2). 2 

The Lorillards have succeeded in gathering 
together a team of which they need not be 
ashamed. Though there is room for improve- 
ment, they make a very good showing, and if 
they can be kept together another year, they 
will surely be in the first class. 

The M. A. C.-A. C.S. N. game resulted in 
a score of 3 to 2 in favor of the Manhattans, 
their personnel being about the same as with 
the New York game. The Schuylkill players 
were Pyfer, goal ; Powell, point ; Allston, cover 

int; Francis, 1st defense; Griffith, 2d de- 

ense; Milne, 3d defense; Freeman, center ; 
Hall, 1st attack ; Taylor, 2d attack; Lurkin, 
3d attack ; Adams, outside home ; Park, inside 
home. The following is the schedule for the 
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Amateur Athletic Union,with the results so far: 

jy 23—M. A.C. vs. N.Y. A. C. at Travers 
Island. Won by the Manhattans. Score, 4 to 3. 
S. I. A.:C. vs. Lorilinede at Staten Island. Won 
by the S. I. A.C. Score, 7 too. 

July 30—N. Y. A. C. vs. Lorillards. Forfeit to . 
N. Y. A. C. on account of the Lorillards being 
later than the scheduled time. 

August 6—M. A. C. vs. S. I. A. C. at Staten 
Island. N.Y. A. C. vs. L. A. C. at Jersey 
City. Scores: M. A. C., 5; S. I. A: Ginx 
N. Y. A. C., 3; Lorillards, 1. 
nant 13—L. A. C.:vs. S. I..A. C. at Jersey 

ity. 

August 20—N. Y. A. C. vs: M. A. C. at Man- 
hattan Field. : 

August 27—M. A. C. vs. L. A. C. at Jersey 
City, and S. I. A. C. vs. N. Y. A. C. at the 
Polo Grounds. 

September 3—M. A. C. vs. S. I. A. C. at 
Manhattan Field. ; 

September 1o—S. I. A. C. vs. N. Y. A. C. at 
Staten Island, and M. A. C. vs. L. A. C. 

The Manhattans distinguished themselves 
during the month of July by defeating the 
New Yorks and also_ representatives of the 
Schuylkill Navy, though it cannot be said that 
the latter is as much as it sounds, for it was 
not the A. C.S.N.’s best team. The N. Y. A.C.- 
M. A. C. game, however, was a splendid exhi- 
bition of playing, and at no time was the game 
a sure thing for either side until it was over, 
the final score being only 4 to 3. 

The teams were: 


M. A.C. Positions. 


Mitchell 


N.Y. A.C. 


sooe Cts, 
C. de Casenova Cover point Rose. 
Crammond 1st defense....... Pape. 
Telfor 2d ti Cameron. 
. de Casenova......... , .......F. Sutorious. 
‘abe .. Bent. 
...Kellogg. 
Whiting. 
.. . «.G. Sutorious. 
Outside home....Burns. ~ 
Inside “6, wee. kdenrici. 


“ 


ANSWERS TO “OUTING” CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. E. C., Oakfield, N. Y.—Write to the gen- 
eral passenger agents of the Canadian Pacific 
and Grand Trunk Railways at Montreal, Que., 
Canada, for publications on shooting and 
fishing. 

D. E. R., Lockport,Conn.—A dog weighing 
about fifty pounds would be a useful size. 
Lemon and white or liver and white are excel- 
lent and popular colors; black and all-liver 
dogs are too hard to see in cover. 


Shadow, New Orleans.—A member of our 
editorial staff made the trip two seasons ago. 
A birch will serve your purpose best, as it is 
easiest mended. Read Bishop’s ‘‘ Voyage of 
the Paper Canoe.” 


T. S., Pensacola, Fla.—Books on physical 
culture are numerous but not reliable. For 
general condition we do not know anythin 
better than Prof. T. R. Judd’s ‘‘ Key to Healt 
and Strength.” For preparation in particular 
exercises you cannot do better than follow the 
advice of Malcolm W. Ford in his series in 
OutTinc during the past year. 
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